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Anthony Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack 
By Lambert Ennis 


. F. P. WILSON’S recent scholarly article, “Some English Mock- 
Prognostications,’ has drawn attention to Anthony Nixon’ and 
added, to facts already disclosed about his plagiarism, enough new 
light to claim rank for him as the most infamous of authors during 
the span of years when Shakespeare was the most glorious. The 
period 1602-15, which covers the second half of the master play- 
wright’s career, from Hamlet through The Tempest, carried the mas- 
ter plagiarist through his entire known literary career. In disposing 
of Nixon, Mr. Wilson eschews any desire to “rake the dunghill of 
his crimes,” but further vigorous raking seems desirable. Scholars as 
diverse as Edmond Malone,’ J. Payne Collier,‘ Sir E. Denison Ross,° 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon,’ and Mr. Wilson’ have each laid bare a dif- 
ferent Nixon plagiarism, and my researches have added two more 
mangled corpses of stolen works to lay upon the pyre. A few addi- 
tional minor pilferings will be set out here, and time will doubtless 
expose others, but my purpose is not so much to discredit Nixon 
further as to anatomize his works and thereby achieve a sort of case 
history of Jacobean hack writing. The wide variety of subjects with 
which he dealt sheds light on the desperate need which drove au- 
thors to pick up a few shillings where they could, and which partly 
condones the borrowings of one who could hardly be an expert on 
’ The Library, June, 1938, pp. 28-31. 
* Ibid., p. go. * See below, p. 398. * See below, p. 379. 
* See below, p. 390. 5 See below, p. 382. 7 See below, p. 390. 


[3771] 
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almost every subject under the Jacobean sun and who depended for 
his next meal on finishing a pamphlet. The emphasis on plagiarism 
tends to create a literal belief in Dekker’s jibe, quoted by Mr. Wil- 
son,’ and possibly uttered with Nixon in mind: “The Falconer [pla- 
giarist] having scraped together certaine small paringes of witte, he 
first cuttes them hansomely in pretty peeces, and of those peeces does 
he patch uppe a booke:” Actually, of course, such pure patchwork is 
impossible, and careful study of Nixon’s writings shows that a large 
part of them are really his own. In fact, an individual style appears— 
as pronounced as that of Nashe or Dekker—which I shall call “Nix- 
onese.’ By the detection of this style in some other anonymous 
pamphlets, one may build up for Nixon a small body of apocrypha, 
particularly in the field of newsbooks, and the study of these apocry- 
pha in conjunction with his known newsbooks may supply hints to 
scholars in early journalism. 

Nixon’s style can be recognized by his interpolation of Latin 
phrases into the text, his addiction to explanatory parentheses, his 
fondness for personified abstractions, his moralizing digressions, and 
his love for the rhetorical patterns of euphuism—particularly the 
balanced phrase and the formal simile. If it be argued that each of 
these habits was common at that time, I can reply that the pro- 
portion of such commonplaces in a writer’s style becomes apparent 
through extensive study, and that in no other contemporary writer, 
except in the ordained clergy, can all five be found so prevalent. 
Certainly, the authors of newsbooks are, exclusive of Nixon, the 
group least addicted to embellishments like these. 

No facts about Nixon’s life have come to my attention, except his 
desperate poverty. Therefore, he trims his sails to a different literary 
fashion with nearly every pamphlet and describes himself to patrons 
as an “‘ill debtor who . . . is scarce able to ensconce himself against 
beggary:”” Granting a writer some exaggeration in such circum- 
stances, if the patron’s heart were to be touched, Nixon could 
scarcely have been affluent. He was a man of more than average edu- 


8 Op. cit., p. 28. 


® Lanthorne and Candlelight (1609) (The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, 


ed. A. B. Grosart, III [London, 1885], 244). 
© The Scourge of Corruption (1615), sig. Ag". 
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cation and speaks once of having been a student at Oxford,” while 
twice he makes allusion to his “Schollers penne’” His writings con- 
stantly reveal a training in theology, being heavily moralistic, and 
having little trace in them of the indecency prevalent in similar 
works of the age; moreover, he dedicated his first book to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift* and two others to William Redman,“ son of a 
bishop of Norwich of the same name. Probably he never held a 
benefice. 

The first of Nixon’s existing works, which appeared in 1602, was 
entitled The Christian Navy. Wherein is playnely described the per- 
fit course to sayle to the Haven of eternall happinesse. Everything 
about it smacks rather of a bid for ecclesiastic preferment than an 
inspired utterance by an original mind. Nixon wanted Whitgift’s 
attention and chose to gain it by a literary dedication which servilely 
compares the prelate to an eagle or a cedar, beside which he himself 
is but a fly or a weed.” To find a book to put behind the dedication, 
Nixon seized upon the late Barnaby Googe’s The Shippe of safegarde 
(1569), an allegory on the stale theme of human life as a voyage to 
salvation, beset by reefs and by islands populated by incarnate sins. 

Nixon plagiarized Googe’s poem almost in toto,* omitting only 
one passage, clearly inappropriate in a poem dedicated to an arch- 
bishop—a description of the Sirens on the Island of Lechery and the 
torments endured by their victims.” Otherwise, Nixon’s greatest 
change was trimming down Googe’s ottava rima to rhyme royal. 
This seemingly impossible feat was in fact absurdly easy, for Googe 
constructed his verse like a bricklayer, laboriously superimposing 


" Oxfords Triumph (1605), sig. Ag’: “having bene a member of that famous Univer- 
sitie’ Although the matriculation records fail to mention Nixon’s presence, their in- 
completeness is such that one is not justified in questioning his reliability on this point. 

® Tbid., sig. Ag’; The Warres of Swethland (1609), sig. A2’. 

8 The Christian Navy (1602). 

“4 The Dignitie of Man (1612) and Great Brittaines General Joyes (1619). 

6 Sig, Ag’, 

'®Miss Caroline FE E. Spurgeon first noted the nearly identical character of the two 
poems, in her Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (1357-1900) (Cam- 
bridge, 1925), I, 172. 

4 newe Booke called the Shippe of safegarde, sigs. C6"-C7’. Cf. The Christian Navy, 
sig. D4’. One other of Googe’s stanzas dropped out of Nixon’s poem, probably through 


an error in copying. Cf. The Shippe of safegarde, sig. Cg", 2d stanza, and The Christian 
Navy, sig. D1’. 
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one line on another. By the time he had arrived at the fifth line, his 
inventive powers had flagged to the point of inserting a relative 
clause, a redundant appositive, or some other extraneous verbiage 
to carry him to the onerous final couplet. Since these fifth lines were 
usually end-stopped, Nixon could prune them away with no loss to 


the stanza, as the following specimen will show: 


The Shippe of safegarde 

Within these seas, when first we enter in, 

When first to winde our sayles commit- 
ted bee, 

When pleasantly on calmed streames we 
swim, 

A mightie rocke lo streight at hand we 
see 


The Christian Navy 

Within these Seas, when first we enter in, 

When first to wind our sayles committed 
be, 

When pleasantly on calmed streames we 
swimme, 

A mightie rocke we straight at hand may 
see, 


Of massie Gold, all decked and garnisht All massie gold, all deckt and garnisht 
trim, trimme: 

That doth allure the eye of eche de- 
gree, 

The compasse great with corners out 
doth lie, 

The heigth whereof doth reach the star- 
rie skie. [Sig. B2’.] 


The compasse great with corners out 
doth lye, 

The height whereof doth reach the star- 
rie skye. [Sig. A4’.] 

After 1602 Nixon’s name must have been visible on the London 
bookstalls with monotonous regularity. Naturally, he made the best 
of those national events which provided showers of manna for his 
group. The events of James’s reign most exploited by authors were 
four in number: the accession in 1603, the Gunpowder Plot in 1605, 
the death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth in 1613. We have books by Nixon on all but Prince Henry's 
death, and quite possibly he covered that, too, in some now-lost pam- 
phlet. The old Queen’s death and James’s accession drew from him 
verses entitled Elizaes Memoriall. King James his arrivall and Romes 
Downefall (1603).” The Gunpowder Plot gave a pretext for writing 
The Blacke yeare (1606), to be discussed later;” while the royal wed- 
ding inspired Great Brittaines Generall Joyes. Londons Glorious 
Triumphes. Dedicated to the Immortall memorie of the joyfull 
Mariage of the two famous and illustrious Princes, Fredericke and 
Elizabeth (1619). 


18 The italics are mine. 


1 Part of the lament for Elizabeth is reprinted by Dr. Elkin Calhoun Wilson in his 
England’ Eliza (“Harvard Studies in English; XX [1939]), pp. 385-87. 
™ See below, pp. 389 ff. 
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Nixon was again prompted to write upon a royal event when King 
James visited Oxford in 1605. Oxfords Triumph: In the Royall En- 
tertainement of his moste excellent Majestie, the Queene, and the 
Prince: the 27. of August last, 1605 was entered as early as Septem- 
ber 19,” scarcely more than three weeks after the event. The pam- 
phlet is the earliest of Nixon’s known newsbooks. Furthermore, 
Oxfords Triumph is not a rehash of some author’s account of the 
royal visit; it beat to press by about two years a more expansive and 
official account by Isaac Wake,” and contains certain details which 
Wake lacks.” 

Nixon wrote another occasional pamphlet, of a definitely non- 
royal character. He seems to have been interested in the affairs of 
the Company of the Merchant Tailors, and when Sir John Swinner- 
ton was chosen its master, in 1612, that knight became the dedicatee 
of a little book, by our author, pointedly detailing the philanthro- 
pies of his predecessor in office. It was entitled Londons Dove: or A 
Memoriall of the life and death of Maister Robert Dove (1612). 
The pamphlet, which has been called an early biography,” is more 
specifically an early document of charitable institutions, since Dove’s 
philanthropies are dealt with rather than his life. Ironica’ly, the 
pamphlet’s importance as a pioneer document is accidental: it came 


into being as a hack writer’s ingenious trick to bring his needs before 
a patron.” 


We now come to a new phase of Nixon’s career as a journalistic 
hack. In 1607 appeared a pamphlet with the following imprint: 


THE | THREE ENGLISH | BROTHERS. | Sir Thomas Sherley his 
Travels, with his three | yeares imprisonment in Turkie: his Inlarge- | 


* A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, ed. Edward 
Arber, III (1876), 129. 

“@ Rex Platonicus: Sive, De Potentissimi Principis Jacobi Britanniarum Regis, ad 
illustrissimam Academiam Oxoniensem, adventu (1607). 


* See Falconer Madan, Oxford Books (Oxford), II (1912), 52. 


* Donald A. Stauffer, English Biography before 1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), pp. 
142 ff. 


* London Marriage Licenses, 1521-1869, ed. Joseph Foster (London, 1887), records the 
marriage of a “Nixon, George, of St. Swithin, London, merchant taylor; on Feb. 13, 
1595/6. Could this be a brother of Anthony? If so, the latter’s interest in Dove might 
have come about through such a brother’s connection with the guild of which Dove 
was master. 
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ment by his Majesties Letters to the great Turke: | and lastly, his safe re- 
turne into England | this present yeare, 1607. | Sir Anthony Sherley his 
Embassage to the | Christian Princes. | Master Robert Sherley his wars 
against the Turkes, with his | marriage to the Emperour of Persia his 
Neece. | [Cut] | LONDON | Printed, and are to be sold | by John Hodgets 
in Paules | Church yard. 1607. 


Sir Anthony Sherley was perhaps the most interesting figure in 
the generation of swashbuckling gentlemen-adventurers who suc- 
ceeded that of Drake and Hawkins. The first published reports of 
his tour to Persia, in 1598—99, had attracted great interest in England 
when they had appeared in 1600 and 1601.” In the winter of 1606-7 
there was a renewal of interest in the affairs of Sir Anthony and his 
family, when his elder brother Sir Thomas Sherley, father of Shirley 
the dramatist, returned from a three years’ imprisonment in Turkey. 
Nixon obviously wrote his little book to cash in on that interest. 
Sir E. Denison Ross describes the pamphlet as unreliable, in conflict 
with facts since established, and as “a compilation derived from a 
variety of sources without acknowledgement: The sources referred 
to are Sir Thomas Sherley’s manuscript journal” and a printed eye- 
witness account of Sir Anthony’s adventures, by one William Parry, 
published in 1601;” but Nixon gleaned other data from unknown 
sources. 

The question of whether Nixon’s unknown sources for this pam- 
phlet were lost printed books, undiscovered or lost manuscripts, or 
the oral narratives of witnesses goes to the very root of certain jour- 
nalistic processes. Nixon may have purchased or borrowed printed 
books which have not come down to us—obviously, the ephemeral 
nature of newsbooks has caused many to be lost. There remains, 
nevertheless, a strong chance that the rest of the material was de- 
rived by hustling about London to seek out, and extract information 
from, returned members of the Sherley expedition. Was Nixon the 
hustler? Did he beg, borrow, steal, or procure from a broker of manu- 


* Nos. 22425 and 19343 in Short-Title Catalogue of English Books Printed 1475-1640. 


* Sir Anthony Sherley and His Persian Adventure (London, 1933), p. xii. Nixon's 
pamphlet was the source for a play, The Travailes of the Three English Brothers (1607), 
by Day, Rowley, and Wilkins. 


*8 A Lambeth Palace MS. 
* No. 19343 in Short-Title Catalogue. 
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scripts,” accounts written down by the adventurers themselves or 
by amanuenses, carry the documents home, revamp them, and then 
peddle them about the stationers’ shops? Or were the manuscript 
accounts shoved under his nose by the stationer, Edgar,” with in- 
structions that they be whipped into some sort of literary form? 
If the first supposition is true, we have the beginnings of the modern 
interview; if the second applies, there existed in 1607 an embryonic 
version of the literary agent; if the third possibility occurred, hack 
writing had already reached the stage where the publisher gathered 
the material, and the author was merely his tool to put it in shape 
for the press.” While the full circumstances of publication of The 
Three English Brothers can never be known, we have probably re- 
duced Nixon to the role of hack in the full sense; that is, he is now 
writing on assigned topics. 

In the first place, The Three English Brothers is less trite and ob- 
vious in theme than were Nixon’s earlier pamphlets, on King James's 
accession or the Gunpowder Plot, and the variety of collected source 
materials shows that some enterprise went into their acquisition. 
Secondly, Nixon modestly announces that he is “but lame as weil 
in the instructions of their [the Sherleys’] Adventures, as also in mine 
owne worth, to display their worthinesse:” Such disparagement of 
one’s command of his material is much less natural in a man trying 
to sell it to his publisher than it would be in one trying to excuse 
his errors on the ground that the material was not of his own choos- 
ing. Finally, the temperament revealed in Nixon’s work does not 
suggest that his value to a bookseller would have come from zeal in 
news gathering, but from his talent for pious moralizing in involved, 
Latinate prose. That such a trait would be a handicap today does 
not alter its value in Jacobean times, when palatable meat had to be 
coated with soggy dough before it could be swallowed by the queasy 
maws of the large Puritan reading public. 


® Strong evidence for the existence of such brokers is advanced by Matthias A. 
Shaaber, Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622 (Philadelphia, 
1929), pp. 260 f., 269 ff. 

*\Eleazar Edgar, the stationer who registered Nixon’s pamphlet on June 8, 1607, 
would more likely have been its entrepreneur than John Hodgets, who printed and 
sold the extant copies, probably as a result of buying Edgar’s rights to the book. 

“Dr. Shaaber (op. cit., pp. 225-go) supplies evidence for the existence of all these 
practices during the period. 

* Sig. Ba’. 
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Sometime about 1608 Nixon began his connection with Nathaniel 
Butter, the most enterprising news gatherer of the day and one who 
was later to be ridiculed by Jonson as a pioneer of the newspaper. 
For approximately two years Nixon must have been almost a fixture 
in Butter’s shop, for, in that time, there emanated from it one pam- 
phlet that bears his name,” another, with his initials, which is 
undoubtedly his,” and two whose style and subject matter almost 
certainly show to be his.” 

Taking up these pamphlets in order of date, we have first to deal 
with the one whose title-page reads: 


A true Relation of the Travels of M. Bush | a Gentleman: who with his 
owne handes without | any other mans helpe made a Pynace, in which 
hee past by | Ayre, Land, and Water: From Lamborne, a place in Bark- 
shire, | to the Custome house Key in London. 1607. | [Cut showing pin- 
nace sliding down from steeple] | London printed by T[homas] P[urfoot] 
for Nathaniel Butter, 1608." 


The now-forgotten William Bush had run cables to the top of the 
steeple at Lamborne, Berkshire, and up and down these he slid his 
miraculous little boat. Then, by putting wheels under it and manip- 
ulating them by a system of windlasses in the hull, he propelled the 
craft twenty miles overland to the Thames, down which he floated— 


after almost incredible hardships—to be received triumphantly in 
London. 


Butter was “‘on the job;’ and he probably secured an ‘‘exclusive 
story, for I know of no other pamphlet that covers the event. There 
can be little doubt that Nixon, if not an actual eyewitness of the 
journey, was at least the “rewrite man” for the copy obtained by 
Butter. Apart from the presence of his initials at the end of the dedi- 
cation,” his distinctive style appears frequently throughout the text. 
For example, the justifiable skepticism of the rustics as to Bush’s 
willingness to ride down from the steeple in the boat—amusing to 

** The Warres of Swethland. 

% The Travels of M. Bush (1608). 

* Swethland and Poland Warres (1610) and Newes from Sea, Of two notorious Pyrats 


(1609). 

*7 No. 18325 in Short-Title Catalogue, which does not attribute the book to Nixon, 
although it is included among his works in The Dictionary of National Biography. 

* No other professional author of the time bore the initials A. N. 
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us—provoked only a ponderous rebuke from the pamphleteer: “the 
framer of the woorke . . . knowing the multitude to bee compared to 
a beast of manye heads, unstayed in respect of many guides, uncon- 
stant in respect of many mindes, and unruly in respect of many mem- 
bers, thought good to prevent by satisfying their murmuring mindes 
with the effect of their desires:’” 

The final bit of evidence which places Nixon’s authorship of The 
Travels of M. Bush beyond doubt is the plagiarism of a passage from 
Thomas Wright’s The Passions of the Minde in Generall (1601), a 
book which he had already plundered in The Blacke yeare:* 


M. Bush 

So as the earth being unmannered bring- 
eth forth brambles, and briers, with 
many stincking weedes; and manured 
also, springeth forth here and there 
darnell, and cockle; Even so their under- 
standings were so ill guided, that some- 
times they did not onely yeild vaine 
imaginations, but in the middest of their 
best conceits, many times uniust sur- 
mises, and impertinent distractions. [Sig. 
C2".] 


The Passions of the Minde 

As the earth unmannered bringeth 
foorth brambles and briars, with many 
stincking weedes, and manured, also 
springeth forth here and there darnell 
and cockle: even so our understanding, 
if it be ill guided, yeeldeth, not only 
vayne discourses, but also in the middest 
of most serious meditations, it blasteth 
foorth many impertinent distractions. 
[1604 ed., p. 317.] 


The next item of Nixon apcecrypha has the following title-page: 


Newes from Sea, | Of two notorious Pyrats | Ward the Englishman and 
Danseker | the Dutchman. | With a true relation of all or the most | 
piraces by them committed unto the sixt of | Aprill. 1609. | [Cut showing 
two ships engaged in naval battle] | Printed at London for N. Butter and 
are | to be sold at his shop, at the Signe of the | pide Bull. 1609. 

Captain Ward, the Kentish fisherman turned Algerian pirate, 
gripped the imagination of the English public. The daring of his 
raids on commerce, the richness of his plunder, his extreme cruelty 
to his victims, and his alliance with Moslems against Christians, all 
served to create a mood of fascinated horror. Ward’s rival and for- 
mer partner, Danseker the Dutchman, was a worthy foil for him. 

Naturally, letters or eyewitness accounts by the victims of these 
freebooters were at a premium, and at least two such were published 
by London booksellers in 1609: Shipmaster Andrew Barker’s A 
True and Certaine Report of ... Captaine Ward and Danseker,* and 

"Sig. Car. “ See below, p. 391. 


“No. 1417 in Short-Title Catalogue. Entered Oct. 24 to John Busby, Jr., but printed 
by William Hall and sold by John Helme. 
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Newes from Sea. The first half of the latter summarizes Ward's early 
career as a pirate; its latter half purports to be “A Letter sent from 
the Masters of certaine Ships, to their worshipfull Owners the Mar- 
chants of London: of what hath happened by him [Ward], and his 
Confederates, since the sixth of Aprill, 1609°° The first half is gen- 
erally written in straightforward prose, with touches of Nixon’s style 
creeping in: “Every perrill undertaken in his unnaturall actions, 
seemes pleasant to him, every reproach honorable, every doubt de- 
lightsome, yea the very wounds that come by occasions of others 
harmes, seeme void of smart unto him. . . . His sences are as so many 
swordes that fight against him, his words so many blowes, his deedes 
so. many wounds:”“ The letter was more extensively reworked than 
the biography, but someone might argue that an Elizabethan ship- 
master or supercargo could have learned the flowers of rhetoric in 
school, and that the style is therefore no proof of a reviser’s hand. 
I can only reply that I have read, with a special eye toward style, 
more than a score of voyagers’ reports and newsbooks, of the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, that are not attributed to Nixon, 
and have found few or no traces of the outmoded rhetorical fashions 
of the previous century. Mariners writing to their sponsors about 
exciting adventures had little inclination—even if they had the edu- 
cation—for moral digressions in rhetoric such as Ward’s English cap- 
tives utter when they beg the narrator’s ship not to resist his attack. 
For our partes (quoth they) we have had our sentence, we doe feele the 
affliction, we can hope for no releasment, and therefore are compelled 
to be content. 
Ferre quam sortem patiuntur omnes nemo recusat. 
... You are our Countrey-men, yet wee desire not your company, although 
it be a comfort to thinke: 
Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

“ No. 25022 in Short-Title Catalogue. Although published by Butter, it was entered 
to John Busby, Sr. Authority to print it was held up on June 2 and granted on June 12. 
Seemingly, Butter obtained the rights to the pamphlet as soon as it was given a clean 
bill of health, turned it over to Nixon for refurbishing, then to a printer, and finally 
placed it on his stalls. Before parting with the material, Busby extracted from it two 
broadside ballads, entered to him July 3. Two later versions of these ballads have sur- 
vived (ed. J. W. Ebsworth, in The Roxburghe Ballads, V1, pt. 2 [Hertford, 1887], 42 f.; 


VI, pt. 4 [1889], 784 f.). Their contents show that they were derived from the Butter 
pamphlet. 


* Sig. D'. “ Sig. Ba’. 
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But we admonish you as brothers, and desire you to remember. 

Felex quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
We have withstood them (as you may doe) which hath brought us into 
slaverie as you shall be. O be advised then, before you fall, and seeke to 
save your selves before you perish. 


In view of the pamphlet’s publication by Butter, its appearance dur- 
ing the year of Nixon’s closest affiliation with him, and the predomi- 
nant Nixonese style, there can be little doubt that our author had 
ahand in Newes from Sea. 

The only pamphlet published by Butter in which he allowed 
Nixon’s full name to appear® has this title-page: 


THE | WARRES | OF | SWETHLAND. | WITH | THE GROUND 
AND | Originall of the said Warres, begun and conti- | nued betwixt 
SIGISMOND King of Poland, | and Duke CHARLES his Unkle, lately | 
Crowned King of Swethland. | * , * | As also the State and condition of 
that | Kingdome, as it standeth to | this day. | [Cut] | LONDON. | Printed 
for Nathaniel Butter, dwelling in Pauls Church- | yard by Saint Austins 
Gate. | 1609." 





Sigismond III, king of Poland and formerly of Sweden as well, had 
been fighting with his uncle, Charles IX, crowned king of Sweden 
in 1604, to regain the throne of the latter country. The events of the 
war are treated by Nixon with reasonable accuracy, but with a strong 
sympathy toward Charles. We learn that Englishmen were involved 
in the war on both sides: ships for Sigismond’s navy had been rented 
from English merchants residing on the Baltic shore,“ and Charles 
had English officers in his army.” The marked bias toward Charles’s 
side indicates that the manuscript from which the pamphlet was de- 
rived came originally from one of these mercenaries.” 

Nixon’s share in the whole proceeding is obvious. Clearly the 
enterprising Butter, and not he, obtained the source manuscript. 

* Sig. D3’. 

“ The dedication to Philip, Earl of Montgomery, is signed “Anth. Nixon?’ 


‘No. 18594 in Short-Title Catalogue. 48 Sig. Dg’. * Sigs. Eo’ and Fet*, 
” After Nixon’s pamphlet had been printed, there came into Butter’s possession a 
certificate of service of three London shipmasters who had fought on the Polish side in 
the war. Recognizing that it dealt with the same war, although of a later date and from 
the other side, Butter found no incongruity in having it bound in, as the signatures 
show, with Nixon’s text. The second issue of the pamphlet (No. 18595 in Short-Title 


Catalogue) acknowledges on its title-page the presence of this certificate among its con- 
tents, 
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Nixon’s first task was to fill in the moral implications of the events, 
and this he performed with the customary use of Latin quotations 
and with a tendency, that was more pronounced than ever, toward 
flowers of rhetoric. But there seems, also, to have fallen on his shoul- 
ders the job of filling in from his imagination any loopholes in the 
narrative. That privilege—if it be such—was scarcely exercised in 
the later, nearly contemporary, parts of the account; but in the first 
chapters it was stretched to the utmost, for Nixon bestowed on Gus- 
tavus Vasa an early history which is a patchwork of the tritest situa- 
tions of medieval romance. 

Sometime in 1610 Butter came into possession of the gruesome 
adventure of an indigent and invalid English soldier freshly re- 
turned from the same wars of which Nixon had written in 1609. 
The soldier was one of twelve hundred mercenaries who had been 
shipped from England “about a fortnight before midsomer, which 
was 1609:" Now, that date was little more than a month after The 
Warres of Swethland had been registered, on June 16, 1609. We 
know that the King of Sweden sent agents to England to secure re- 
cruits,” and the logical candidates for such a task would be men 
thoroughly at home in England—in other words, some of his own 
English mercenary captains. These agents could not depend entirely 
on personal meetings to win recruits, but must issue some sort of 
recruiting literature, for which they would employ such a printer of 
ephemeral “newsy” stuff as Butter. The conclusion is obvious, then, 
that The Warres of Swethland was recruiting propaganda, written 
up in rough form by one of the English captains whose exploits it 
so glowingly describes, and polished and supplemented by Nixon; 
while the pamphlet of the following year found our author per- 
forming the same task for the experiences of a disillusioned victim 
of that propaganda. The class of English mercenary officers who are 
represented as heroes in the earlier work are now painted as scoun- 
drels who mulct the soldiers of their wages and force them to a life 
of starvation, frostbite, and disease.” 


51 Swethland and Poland Warres, sig. B2’. 

%2 Proof of this statement may be found in the pamphlet, Newes of the present Miser- 
ies of Rushia, by Henry Brereton (1614): “King Charles of Swethland . .. presently dis- 
patched his Messengers to France, England, and the lowe Countries for men?’ (P. 43.) 
88 Swethland and Poland Warres, sigs. D3"*’,E", E2". 
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The title-page of the 1610 pamphlet reads thus: 

S SWETHLAND | and Poland Warres. | A Souldiers returne out of Swe- 
1 den, and his | Newes from the Warres: | OR, | Sweden and Poland up in 


- Armes. | And the entertainement of English Souldiers there: | with the 
fortunes and successe of those 1200. | men that lately went thither. | [Cut, 


‘ showing Dane with ax, and the dismembered bodies of two English sol- 
; diers] | At London printed for Nathaniell Butter. | 1610." 
. Obviously, if Butter could persuade a sympathetic public to believe 
- that the pamphlet was entirely the work of the soldier, they would 
buy it more readily than if they knew it came from the familiar pen 
e of Nixon. Consequently, our friend’s name nowhere appears in it; 
e. but the marks of his style are heavy. The following passage is an 
Q. example: 
n And as men who professe other Arts and Sciences, will (if they love them 
h truely) travell over the world to enrich their bosomes with the perfit 
\e knowledge of those things with which their soules are inflamed. So the 
Je militarie Scholler (whose best learning is Practise,) accounteth every 
Land his owne country where this profession of Armes is held in honor. 
se 


nn § A final argument for Nixon’s authorship of Swethland and Poland 
m { Warres is the probability that his previous treatment of the subject, 
ly § for Butter, would suggest the assignment of it once more to him. 





of Not as numerous as Nixon’s journalistic writings, but of greater 
of length, are his attempts at satire. The first, The Blacke yeare. Seria 
n, §} tocis, was entered on May 9g, 1606, six months after the capture of 


en § Guy Fawkes. Seemingly, Nixon planned no contribution to the 
/it §} wave of writings which followed this event, until he found himself 
mn; § in need of funds a half year later. It was too late for either news 
er- § coverage of the events or commendatory verses,” so the next-best 
im § course was to tell people what a bad way England was in when gun- 
are ~powder plots could take place. ‘To serve that purpose Nixon turned 
i- §} outa pamphlet in three parts: a generalized attack on abuses;” a dia- 
ife § tribe on his favorite theme, the neglect of learning and learned men 


* No. 18596 in Short-Title Catalogue. & Sig. BY. 

*® Nixon himself admits in his preface to the reader: “I here presume to present you 
ser: with this little Treatise, occasioned chiefly by the late treacherous proceedings, al- 
dis- though it bee mixed with various matter to please conceipt, because that hath already 
43:) beene sufficiently handled by others:’ (Sig. A4".) 


= Sigs. B"-Dv’. 
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(himself by implication);” and a refutation of the errors in the Ro- 
man Catholic position.” 

Feeling ill at ease in the new field of satire, Nixon rehashed for 
his first section one of the satirical mock prognostications which had 
appeared sporadically for more than a century. His booty was the 
Fearefull and lamentable effects of two dangerous Comets, which 
shall appeare in the yeere of our Lord 1591, the 25 of March, by 
one Simon Smell-Knave,” and to this he added a sprinkling of moral 
reflections and anecdotes from Thomas Wright’s The Passions of 
the Minde,” together with bits of verse from Thomas Lodge’s A Fig 
for Momus.” In the second part of The Blacke yeare Nixon has, so 
far, eluded both Mr. Wilson and myself; considering, however, that 
he was writing on his favorite theme of the unbeneficed clergy, it 
is not impossible that some—perhaps even most—of the text is his 
own. The third part of the pamphlet, as Mr. Wilson has shown,” is 
taken from a sermon, entitled Gods Arrowe against A theists (1599), 
by “that popular divine Henry Smith’ I append specimen parallel 
passages from each of the four main sources of The Blacke yeare: 


The Blacke yeare Fearefull and lamentable 
effects of two dangerous Comets 
Water shall this yeare bee so water was so 
weake an Element in the weake an element in the 
world, that men and women worlde, that men and women 
shall scarce have teares had scarce teares 
sufficient to bewaile their sufficient to bewaile theyr 
sins: and there shall be such sinnes, and (because certain 
infestuous Planets promised 
a dearth of Onyons, that a dearth of Onyons) Aquarius 
of conscience poured downe 
water, for feare 
Widdowes shal want moysture Widdowes shoulde want moysture 
to follow their Husbands to to bewaile theyr husbands 
their Funeralles. [Sig. B3’.] funerals. [Sig. A2’.] 

Sigs. De™-D4". ™Sigs. D4’-Eq’. 

®F P Wilson, who discovered this borrowing independently of the present author, 
has discussed it in “Some English Mock-Prognostications;’ op. cit., p. 30. 

* These borrowings have been worked out by Mr. Wilson (loc. cit.), who points to 
the Prolegomena of Edmond Malone’s Shakespeare (1821), II, 416, as supplying the 
hint which put him on Wright’s trail as a Nixon source. At the same time, Wilson ex- 
plodes Malone’s theory that allusions in The Blacke yeare can be used as evidence for 
dating King Lear. 


® First published in 1595 but possibly written as early as 1577-80. (See Sidney H. 


Atkins, in Times Literary Supplement, June 1, 1933, p. 380.) 
% Op. cit., p. 29. 
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The Blacke yeare 
For example whereof I wil 
recite unto you, what was 
related in the life of S. Anselme: 
once Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that as hee walked into the 
fields, he saw a Shepheards 
little Boy, who had caught a 
Bird and tyed a stone to her 
legge with a thrid, and ever 
as the Bird mounted up to 
soare aloft, the stone drewe 
her downe againe. The reverend 
old man much mooved at 
this sight, fell presently 
a weeping; lamenting thereby the 
miserable conditions of men, 
who no sooner indeavour to 
ascend to heaven by contemplation, 
but the flesh hales 
the heart backe againe, and drawes 
to earth, enforcing the 
soule to lye there like a Beast, 
which should have soared in the 
heavens like an Angell. [Sig. B3’.] 


The Blacke yeare 
For with the world the world dissembles 
still, 
And to their owne confusions follow ill, 


Holding it true felicitie to flye, 
Not from the sinne, but from the seeing 
eye, 


Truth is pursude by hate: He is deem’d 
wise 

That to the world, his worldly witte ap- 
plyes, ; 


And in this age who winkes at each 
estate, 

Hath found the meanes to make him 
fortunate. [Sig. D*.] 


The Passions of the Minde (1604 ed.) 


It is 
related in the life of S.Anselme, 
our Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that walking into the 
fieldes, hee saw a Shepheardes 
little boy, who had caught a 
Birde, and tyed a stone to her 
legge with a thread, and ever 
as the Bird mounted up to 
soare aloft, the stone drewe 
her downe againe. The venerable 
olde man, much mooved at 
this sight, fell presently 
a weeping, lamenting thereby, the 
miserable condition of men, 
who no sooner did endevour to 
ascend to Heaven by contemplation, 
but the Flesh and Passions haled 
the heart backe againe, and drew 
it downe to earth, enforcing the 
Soule to lie there like a beast, 
which should have soared in the 
Heavens like an Angell. [Sig. F3*.] 


A Fig for Momus 

Thus with the world, the world dis- 
sembles still, 

And to their owne confusions follow 
will; 

Houlding it true felicitie to flie, 

Not from the sinne, but from the seeing 
eie. 


Truth is pursew’d by hate, then is he 
wise 

That to the world, his worldly wit ap- 
plies. 


Then in this world (who winks at each 
estate) 
Hath found the meanes to make him 
fortunate. 
[The Works of Thomas Lodge, Hun- 
terian Club reprints, No. XLII (1878), 
Il. 71-74, 83-84, 75-76.) 


“The other two passages from A Fig for Momus occur on sigs. Bg’ and C4" of The 


Blacke yeare. 
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The Blacke yeare 

I might yet adde further 
touching the Offices of Christ, 
for that the Church of Rome 
will yeeld that the Office 
of Christ consisteth in 
these three pointes, namely 
that he is both a Prophet, a 
Priest and a King: 
which in wordes onely, 

not in deedes and 
veritie they will acknowledge. 
For how miserably the Church 
of Rome, hath mangled and 
defaced the revealed will 
of this sacred Prophet, 


their unwritten traditions, their 
popish Canons, & their owne 
devises makes too apparant. 


Touching his Priesthood 
(which consisteth in two 
things, namely the offering up 
of himself once for a ful, 
perfect, & sufficient sacrifice: 
& his intercession to his 
father, which remaineth 


to the worlds end. [Sig. Eg".] 


Gods Arrow against Atheists 


Now for the office of Christ .. . 
The Papists 
will yeeld with us that it 
consisteth in 
these three points, namely, 
that hee is both a Prophet, a 
Priest, and a King. 
This I say in words they will 
acknowledge, but in deedes and 
veritie they do not: 
for in respect that Christ is 
our Prophet, which should and 
did reveale his Fathers will 
unto the world, wee ought to 
bee content with his voyce, and 
search no further than hee hath 
revealed in his Scriptures. 
But the Papists are not so 
contented, but they hold that 
their unwritten traditions and 
Popish Canons, must also be 
received upon like perill of 
damnation, as before I shewed. 
Concerning the Priesthood of 
Christ, it consisteth in two 
things, namely, the offering up 
of himselfe once for a full 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice: 
And his intercession with his 
Father, which yet remaineth 
also, and shall doe to the 
worlds end. [1604 ed., p. 85.] 








What is probably the most interesting passage in The Black yeare 
seems to be Nixon’s own. Referring to rival authors, he tells us: 


others have good wittes, but so criticall, that they arraigne other mens 
works at the Tribunall seate of every censurious Aristarchs understand- 
ing, when their owne are sacrificed in Paules Churchyard for bringing 
in the Dutch Curtezan to corrupt English conditions, and sent away West- 
ward for carping both at Court, Cittie and countrie.” 


As E. K. Chambers has pointed out,” Nixon is alluding here to Mar- 
ston’s imprisonment—along with Chapman and Jonson—for slan- 
dering the Scots in Eastward Hoe (1605).” What action may have 


% Sig. Ba’. ® The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 192), III, 255, 431. 


* For evidence that Marston, not Chapman or Jonson, was the author of these pas- 
sages, see Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford), IT (1925), 38. 
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been taken against the printing of The Dutch Courtezan in the same 
year is unknown, although that play marked a new level of inde- 
cency in drama, and its registration was held up pending special 
permission from the authorities.” 

The allusion to the “Aristarch” and the ““Tribunall seate” means 
that Nixon suspected Marston of poisoning the minds of the licens- 
ing authorities—in this case probably the wardens of the stationers’ 
company—against some author’s books, seemingly his own. Until 
1606 Nixon’s pamphlets had been too completely innocuous to cause 
him any trouble with authority. The Blacke yeare, however, is a 
satirical pamphlet written when satire was taboo under Archbishop 
Whitgift’s edict of 1599. To be sure, the pamphlet is a generalized 
diatribe against abuse, of a type currently specialized in by Dekker, 
Breton, and ‘Riche, but even its diluted satire may have caused dif- 
ficulty over its licensing. If that be true, Marston was suspected— 
justly or unjustly—of being the informer in the case. 

In 1613 there appeared a pamphlet with the following title-page: 


A | Straunge Foot-Post, | With | A Packet full of strange | Petitions. | 
After a long Vacation for a good Terme. | [Cut, picture of foot post] | 
Printed at London by E. A. dwelling neare | Christ Church. 1613. 


Nixon’s full name appears at the end of the dedication. The printer 
is Edward Allde, who apparently had difficulty selling the book. An 
edition made up from the same sheets appeared in 1616, with a new 
title-page: 

THE | Foot-Post of Dover. | With | his | Packet stuft full of strange 
and | merry Petitions. | [Same cut as appeared on title-page of A Straunge 


Foot-Post] | LONDON | Printed by Edw. Allde, and are to be solde by 
John Deane, | dwelling just under Temple barre. 1616. 


A Straunge Foot-Post is a mixture of two literary types: the ultra- 
modern character, formally introduced into English literature by 
Joseph Hall’s Characters of Vertues and Vices five years before, and 
the old-fashioned frame-satire of Brant, Erasmus, Greene, Nashe, 
and others, wherein the author incloses a group of satirical portraits 
in a quasi-narrative framework. Nixon uses for his framework an 


* See Chambers, op. cit., 111, 430. 
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old-style dream-vision. The narrator is a foot post who dreams” that 
he is elevated into the Zodiac and placed before the gates of the 
Metropolitan City of the World, where an Argus-eyed creature 
named Opinion acts as an escort. The two men then watch a succes- 
sion of type characters arrive to present petitions of grievance to 
Dame Fortune, who resides in this mysterious region. 

Part of the plan for the framework seems to have come to Nixon 
from Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem,” where the Goddess For- 
tune lives in a crystal castle, on top of a golden mountain in the land 
of Fooliana, and receives the petitions of pilgrims.” The chief source 
of A Straunge Foot-Post, however, was a book entitled The Man in 
the Moone telling Strange Fortunes; or The English Fortune Teller, 
by an anonymous W. M., which had been printed by Nixon’s former 
chief, Nathaniel Butter, in 1609.” In that book a traveler had been 
waylaid overnight at the lonely house of an old man named Fido. 
Here he had listened to the anatomizing, in three different ways, 
of each of a group of social types: a page, Mockso, described their 
physical appearance in the old manner of Greene and Nashe; a 
servingman named Opinion depicted their characters in the new 
Theophrastian manner made popular by Hall in the preceuing year; 
and Fido prophesied their futures. 

Nixon borrows and modifies this manifold scheme of characteriza- 
tion: the foot post takes Mockso’s function of describing the charac- 
ters as they appear; Opinion, like his namesake in The Man in the 
Moone, gives Theophrastian portraits of them; but the prophecies 
of Fido are transferred to Dame Fortune and combined into one 
long doggerel poem called the ‘‘Prosopopaeia;’ which she utters at 

® He falls asleep in an idyllic pastoral setting similar to those in Greene’s A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier (1592) (The Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Robert 
Greene, ed. A. B. Grosart [1881-86], XI, 205 ff.) and Thomas Dekker’s The Belman of 


London (1608) (Non-Dramatic Works, ed. Grosart, III, 61 ff.). Nixon makes no direct 
verbal borrowings, however, from either pamphlet. 


First printed in Frankfort, about 1605. J. Healey’s translation, entitled The Dis- 
covery of a New World, was entered in 1609 and printed in London, probably the same 
year. 


™ The Discovery of a New World, pp. 195-98. 


Ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips (Percy Society; Vol. XXIX [1849]). See A Bibliography 
of English Character-Books, 1608-1700 [Oxford, 1925], p. 121. 
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the end of the book.” Fido’s speeches are supplemented by the char- 
acters’ petitions, wherein each sets forth grievances against his perse- 
cutors—in some cases characterizing them and thus introducing a 
secondary group of portraits. Still another minor group is intro- 
duced in the attendants who follow some of the main characters. ‘Io 
make the whole intricate scheme clear: the old wife, in her petition, 
denounces and characterizes her young husband (sig. D4”)," the 
young wife performs the same service for her old husband (sig. E2’), 
the cuckold for his loose wife (sig. E3"), and the apprentice for his 
master’s proud wife (sig. F*); the harlot is attended by a bawd (sig. 
Bq"), the country client by a hostler (sig. C3"), the lover by a school- 
master (sig. D3"), and the old wife by a clerk (sig. E’). 

Nixon’s debt to The Man in the Moone does not cease with the 
plan of the book; he rifled from it passages totaling more than twelve 
hundred words. Typical is the apprentice’s description of his mas- 
ter’s wife: 


A Straunge Foot-Post 
My honest maister 
married her for love, and 
had nought with her, and 
he is likely to have nought 
so long as he hath her: yet 
she flaunteth with the fin- 
est, and gaddeth abroade with 
the giddiest: looketh for 
greater service then an 
Empresse: and more duty 
then a Dutches: envying 
all that are more bravely 
trapped then her selfe, 
and confederates with few, 
but such as are wantonly 
entrapped as she is. [Sig. F1%.] 


The Man in the Moone 
Her husband 

married her for pure love, and 
had nought with her, and 
so hee is likely to have 
so long as he hath her; yet 
shee will flaunt it with the fin- 
est, and gadde abroad with 
the giddiest; looking for 
greater attendance then an 
empresse, and more duty 
then a dutchesse; envying 
all that are more bravely 
trapped then herselfe, 
and confederate with few 
but such as are wantonly 
intrapped as she is. [P. 36.] 


Portions of A Straunge Foot-Post, like numerous sections of The 
Man in the Moone, are ina highly euphuistic style, and my resulting 
search of the euphuistic novels led to the discovery of two passages 
from Lyly’s Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit (1578)" and one from:a 
romance, by Robert Greene, entitled Greenes Mourning Garment 

8 Sigs. Ga*-Gy4’. 
* Parentheses refer only to the opening pages of the descriptions. 


* Sigs Ag’ and D3V are taken from Euphues (Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. 
Bond [Oxford, 1902], I, 188, 231). 
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(1590). I quote the first few lines of the latter—a characteristic de- 


scription of a harlot: 


A Straunge Foot-Post 

Tis good if 
they be not hooks to 
draw men in, 
& birdlime to tie the 
feathers of every stran- 
ger, that none may escape 
them. But I feare she is 
. .. like Circes witches, 
and can turne vaine glo- 
rius fooles into Asses, 
gluttonous fooles into 
Swine, pleasant fooles 
into Apes, proud fooles 
into Peacocks, and when 
she hath done, scourge 
them out of dores with a 


Greenes Mourning Garment 


Their eyes are hookes that 
draw men in, and their words 
birdlime that tyes the 
feathers of every stran- 

ger, that none can escape 
them. .. . Some say they are 
like Circes riches, and 

can turne vaine glorious 
fooles into Asses, 

gluttonous fooles into 

Swine, pleasant fooles 

into Apes, proude fooles 

into Peacockes: and when 
shee [they] hath [have] done, 
with a great whippe, scourge 


whip. [Sig. B3".] them out at doores. [Greenes 
Mourning Garment (1616), in 
Life and Complete Works, ed. 
Grosart, IX, 163 f.] 

The best piece of writing in A Straunge Foot-Post is its final por- 
trait—that of the poor scholar.” The fact that I have found no source 
for it, plus its resemblance to the hazy figure of Nixon that emerges 
from his prefaces, leads me to believe that we have here a self- 
portrait. The poor scholar has been to a university and then has suf- 
fered the humiliations of a household tutor: 


Now for his fare, it is lightly at the cheefest Table, but he must sit under 
the Salt, that is an Axiome in such places: and before he take his seat, 
Memorandum he have two legs in store, one for the Maister, another for 
the Mistresse: Then having drawne his Knife leisurably, unfoulded his 
Napkin mannerly, after twice or thrice wyping his Beard (if he have it) 
he may reach the Bread on his Knifes point, and fall to his porridge and 
betweene every Sponefull take as much deliberation, as a Capon cram- 
ing (least he be out of his porridge before they have buried part of their 
first course in their Bellyes).” 


Nixon’s last surviving book appeared in 1615. Its main title, The 
Scourge of Corruption, shows the influence of Marston’s The Scourge 

® Sig. Fa’. 

™ Sig F4". There is a similar account in The Returne from Parnassus (1606; ed. W. D. 
Macray [Oxford, 1886], pp. 49 f., 65 ff.), and both probably owe something to Joseph 


Hall’s Virgidemiarum (1597) (Works, ed. Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863], IX, 603 f.). 
Nixon’s account has a wealth of detail not found in either of the others. 
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of Villainie (1598) and John Davies of Hereford’s more nearly con- 
temporary The Scourge of Folly (ca. 1611). All three books are satir- 
ical, and the Elizabethan attack on abuses was everywhere associated 
with the idea of a scourge. Nixon’s subtitle, A Crafty Knave Needs 
no Broker, was a common proverb associated with jestbooks and 
rogue pamphlets, and it suggests a secondary purpose: to combine 
his satire with cony-catching matter. 

The Scourge of Corruption is set in the framework of a dream,” 
wherein Nixon represents himself as listening to a dialogue between 
four men. ‘Two are commonly-satirized types: Symon Saywell, an 
ignorant, tavern-haunting, timeserving country parson; and Feed- 
well, a slothful descendant of Chaucer’s franklin. The other two 
men are not social types, but figures from allegory. One of them, 
Conscience, appears in his usual contemporary role as an abused, 
neglected, pitiful old creature who has recently been imprisoned by 
iniquitous powers.” The fourth character, Nemo, is a mysterious 
angel of justice who has assumed human form and whose name re- 
flects a belief in the nonexistence of his human counterpart. 

The discussion between the four is concerned with the malefac- 
tions, throughout England, of personified Corruption—an “Italian 
Jacke”*—and his two sons, Emulation and Fashion;" and the dia- 


logue is illustrated with five picaresque anecdotes showing the prev- 
alence of these vices in all branches of life.” I leave to students of 
rogue literature the task of tracing these tales to their sources—if, 


*® The dream character of the pamphlet is not disclosed until the end, where Nixon 
speaks of it as “but the indigested remnant of a dreame”’ (P. 36.) 

™ The period gave rise to incessant complaints, in pamphlet and sermon, of how 
personified forces of good were abused and neglected, while abstractions of evil held 
sway everywhere: e.g., a passage in Barnabe Riche’s My Ladies Looking-glasse (1616), 
“Vertue is growne poore, and hath few or none to attend her . . . Conscience is exilde, 
and banished quite out of Citty, Towne and Country” (p. 60). 

80 P 5. 

* The whole situation is redolent of the morality plays. A close parallel is supplied 
by A right excellent and famous comoedy called the three ladies of London (1584) and 
its sequel, The pleasant and stately morall, of the three lordes and three ladies of Lon- 
don (1590), both attributed to Robert Wilson. (Reprinted by J. S. Farmer, in “Old 
English Drama, Students’ Facsimile Edition;’ Nos. 99 and 101 [1913].) The Conscience 
of the play is female, but she, too, is forced into dire straits by the machinations of 
Lady Lucre, the counterpart of Nixon’s Corruption. In the second play she is defended 
by a Judge Nemo who, like Nixon’s Nemo, is a descendant of the angelic Virtue of the 
earlier moralities. 


* Pp. 12-14, 20-24, 24-29, 29-33, 33 f. 
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indeed, they have any—and to J. Payne Collier and Mr. FE P. Wilson* 
the glory of having unveiled the only two sources which Nixon has 
so far been shown to have plundered in The Scourge of Corruption. 

Nixon’s longest pamphlet bears on its title-page: 

THE | DIGNITIE | OF MAN, | Both | IN THE PERFECTIONS | 
OF HIS SOULE AND | BODIE. | SHEWING AS WELL THE FA.- | 
culties in the disposition of the one: as the | Senses and Organs, in the 
composi- | tion of the other. | By A.N. | Prodeo ut me perlegas: Perlege | 


ut proficias. | [Device] | LONDON. | Printed by Epwarp ALLDE dwelling 
uppon | Lambert-hill, neere old | Fish-street. | 1612. 


He is now returning to the field of purely imitative literature, which 
he had essayed, at the beginning of his career, in The Christian 
Navy. The Dignitie of Man is little more than a series of notes on 
the first and second parts of Pierre de la Primaudaye’s L’ Académie 
Frangaise,* or The French Academy, as it became known in English. 

La Primaudaye’s work is a compendium of human knowledge; 
the first part deals primarily with man’s moral nature, and the sec- 
ond with his physical nature and with theology. The Dignitie of 
Man, as its long title shows, is concerned with both the body and 
soul of man. The short, early section comes from the physiological 
section in the second part of La Primaudaye’s book. Nixon’s habit 


was to leap into the pages of his original and emerge with a sentence 
or two, which he would copy into his text with a minimum of altera- 
tion. He would then read on for intervals, ranging from a few lines 
to four or five pages, before diving in again, to capture another sen- 
tence that had caught his eye. For greater condensation, he phrased 


8 Collier noted in The Poetical Decameron (Edinburgh, 1820), I, 302 f., that the prose 
heading to a 54-line poem in The Scourge of Corruption (pp. 8-10) was borrowed di- 
rectly from Lodge (A Fig for Momus [Hunterian Club reprint, No. XLII, p. 9]). He did 
not note that most of the poem, also, was taken from the same source (ed. cit., pp. 
9-12, ll. 5-86; not borrowed consecutively), nor did he know that Nixon had borrowed 
some of the same lines of A Fig for Momus for The Blacke yeare (see above, p. 391). 


** Op. cit., p. 30, where he shows that the dedication to The Scourge of Corruption is 
largely stolen from that to Dekker’s A Strange Horse-Race (1613; Non-Dramatic Works, 
ed. Grosart, III, 309 f.). 


® The first part had been published in France in 1577, had been translated by T. 
Bowes in 1586, and had appeared in new editions in 1589, 1594, 1602, and 1614. The 
second part had been published in 1580, and on June 4, 1589, was entered for publi- 
cation in England; the first extant translation, also by Bowes, had come out in 1594, 
and another edition in 1605. References here will be made to the 1594 edition of the 
first part and the 1605 edition of the second part. 
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the pilfered sentences as questions and answers, thus making his 
pamphlet a sort of Platonic dialogue. The following extract from 
his section on the kernels, or ductless glands, would scandalize a 
modern endocrinologist, although, for his time, it was authentic 
enough, coming, as it did, almost verbatim from a leading contem- 


porary authority: 
The Dignitie of Man 


Q. What kindes are there of Ker- 
nells in the body? 


A. Two: 


Some are more thicke and 
dry, and serve to fasten the 
upper partition of the members, 
and vessels of the body, to 
the end they should neither 
breake nor cleave: 

as in the 

necke, groyne, arme-pits, and 
other parts. 


Others there are not so thicke, 
but more spongie and moist; and 
full, either of milke, seed, 

or a flegmaticke glewish 

humour. 

. What is the use of Kernelles? 

; To soake, 
and drinke up (as it were 
sponges) the fleame that de- 
scendeth from the braine, 
that it doe not fall uppon the 
lunges or into the stomacke, 
or other partes, to the danger 
thereof. 

The least part of mans body is 
full of admiration, and very 
profitable. [Pp. 11 f.] 


The French Academy, second part 


Those parts of the body that are 
called Kernels (by reason of the 
similitude they have with nuttes) 
are of two sorts, and have their 
use and commoditie very great, 
especially in two respects. For 
some are by nature more thick and 
dry, and serve to fasten the upper 
partition of the members & vessells 
of the bodie, to the ende they should 
neither breake nor cleave. There- 
fore wee have such Kernells in the 
neck, in the arme-pits, in the 
groynes, and in those partes where 
the elbow and the hamme bende, and 
in certaine other parts. There 

are others not so thick by nature, 
and more spongie and moist, and 
full either of milke, or of seede, 
or else of a flegmatike and glewish 
humor . .. [5 1/2 Il.] Likewise 
they are very serviceable to the 
life of man, in that they soake 

and drink up, as it were spoonges, 
the fleame that descendeth from 
the braine, that it should not fall 
upon the lungs, or into the stomake, 
or upon other partes of the bodie, 
to the great damage and danger 
thereof... [P. 52.] 

The least part in man full of 
admiration, & very profitable. [P. 
53» marg.] 


The physiological section of The Dignitie of Man® is followed by 
one on psychology,” and that in turn by the main portion, on ethics.* 


” Pp. 7-31. Derived from The French Academy, second part, pp. 29-153. 
7 Pp. 31-67. Derived from The French Academy, second part, pp. 172-282. 


* Pp. 72-110. Pp. 67—72 are occupied by a section on Tribulations, which Nixon 
derived from some source other than The French Academy. The section on ethics comes 
from pp. 48-433 of the first part of The French Academy. 
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Brief sections on Marriage, Household Economy, Policy, Laws, and 
Philosophy complete the book,” but these last represent a less slavish 
following of La Primaudaye, being taken from a variety of discourses 
in his book and being interspersed with some reflections which 
Nixon seems to have obtained elsewhere. In each book the section 
on ethics deals with such single qualities as Superfluity, Ambition, 
Riches, or Justice; while other sections concern themselves with 
compared or contrasted qualities, such as Reprehension and Ad- 
monition; Novelty and Curiosity; Nature and Education; Fidelity, 
Forswearing, and Treason; and Envy, Hatred, and Backbiting. 
Nixon’s method of derivation is the same as in his section on physi- 
ology, and I therefore omit further parallel passages. 

Now that fragments of guinea pig Nixon—some of them highly 
offensive—are scattered about our laboratory, we may well stop to 
look at the results of our experiment. We have seen how a man of 
some education but with little or nothing in the way of natural gifts 
was driven into writing, by his failure, through lack of influence, to 
secure a benefice. There was enough material at hand and a vora- 
cious enough reading public so that, even without talent, one could 
seemingly eke out a slender existence by patching up pamphlets. 
To achieve these meager rewards it was necessary to trim one’s sails 
to each passing literary fashion and be ready to moralize, satirize, or 
flatter royalty, nobility, and rich merchants. Additional sums might 
be obtained by sycophantic dedications, provided these could sur- 
vive the printing of the book and touch the heart of a generous 
patron. If the writer were fortunate, he might break into the jour- 
nalistic field by obtaining, orally or in manuscript form, news ac- 
counts from abroad or the provinces; but it was to his advantage to 
form a connection with a journalist-publisher who had greater ac- 
cess than he to material of news value. His task was commonly the 
mere rehashing of such material, with the consequence that his name 
would be left off the title-page and dedication—a situation which 
leads to the presence of undiscovered work, by known if not famous 
authors, among the surviving newsbooks of the period. Finally, when 
the writer had no sources from which to report events or no inspira- 
tion to create literature, he would shamelessly plagiarize. This prac- 


© Pp. 110-25. 
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tice was accepted cynically by the victims, and, although they might 
collectively ridicule the “pamphlet-stitching rabble;’ they must have 
considered a man like Nixon unworthy of being singled out. At 
any rate, no contemporary printed attack on him has rewarded my 
search. 

After 1615 Nixon vanished from the literary scene. Of course, he 
may have gone on revamping anonymous news pamphlets, although 
I find his style in none. He may have retired to the snug haven of 
a benefice, but there is slight probability of any such good fortune. 
My guess is that he retired, instead, to a pauper’s grave. 
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Sectarian Thought and Its Relation to the 
Development of Religious Toleration, 
1640-1660 


By W. K. Jordan 


Part III: The Socinians 


O DISSENTING GROUP in England during the revolutionary era was 
N:: universally hated and as consistently repressed as were the 
Socinians. In an earlier york the writer has commented at some 
length on the beginnings of the sect in England, has examined the 
policy of the Cromwellian government toward the communion, and 
has endeavored to trace the careers and influence of its two greatest 
leaders, Paul Best and John Biddle.’ During the period prior to the 
Restoration the sect lacked formal organization and was insignifi- 
cant in numbers and influence, yet it was to produce two remarkable 
leaders who were to endow it with a rich heritage of tradition and 
whose thought is not without significance in the development of the 
theory of religious toleration. But most of the stirring pamphlets 
dedicated by Best and Biddle to the defense of religious liberty were 
written while the authors were in prison or in imminent danger of 
going there; their writings, in consequence, are lacking in the ob- 
jectivity so essential for the vindication of any philosophical prin- 
ciple. In reading the Unitarian tracts of the seventeenth century the 
historian cannot escape the feeling that he is dealing with ably com- 
posed documents of special pleading which must be judged with 
critical reservations. Those who are persecuted in any age almost 
automatically embrace the theory of religious freedom. 


A. PaAut BEsT, 1590?—1657 


Best was a member of a gentle family of comfortable means that 
had for some generations resided in Yorkshire. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, Best for several years traveled on the Continent, where he 

*W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, III (London, 
1938), 88-91, 140-41, 203-8. 
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served in the army of Gustavus Adolphus and visited Poland. Dur- 
ing his residence there he probably fell under the influence of the 
strong Socinian movement still centered in that country and for 
some time devoted himself to the study of Unitarian theology. It 
seems certain that he was considerably influenced by the work of 
Joannes Crellius (1590-1633), whose important A learned and ex- 
ceeding well compiled vindication of liberty of religion was pub- 
lished in London, in 1646, as a translation from the first Latin 
edition, of 1637. This notable book argued with sane and careful 
logic that the principle of religious toleration must be embraced by 
Christendom if domestic and international religious wars were not 
to destroy both the spiritual and the civil societies. Crellius sought 
to vindicate religious liberty upon both pragmatic and philosophi- 
cal grounds, and there is evidence that Best’s thought was in part 
molded by the impressive work of the continental scholar. 

At the age of fifty-four Best completed a manuscript work system- 
atizing his own rather visionary theology, but unfortunately he 
submitted it to the sternly Calvinistic judgment of John Ley. Par- 
liamentary proceedings against Best were begun in 1645, on the basis 
of this unpublished work, and the House of Commons, after re- 
peated examinations, sought to find legal grounds upon which sum- 
mary action could be taken against the heretic. The Presbyterians 
had determined to exploit the case in order to gain a satisfactory 
ordinance for the punishment of blasphemy, while the Erastians and 
Independents employed every expedient to thwart the larger objec- 
tives of the orthodox and incidentally to save Best. The Unitarian 
was remanded to prison in 1646, where he seems to have experienced 
little difficulty in arranging for the publication of his writings. Upon 
securing his release in 1647, he retired to his native county, where 
until the year of his death he devoted himself to the quiet prose- 
cution of his studies. A modest but stubborn intellectual, and an 
apparently impractical visionary, Best contributed far more to the 
development of Unitarian thought than to the organization and en- 
largement of the communion in England. 

Best’s principal works were written while he was under arrest, and 
necessarily argue the cause of religious liberty in the rather narrow 
terms of his own difficulties. Yet, even so, we discover in the pages of 
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his tracts a fearless and unsubdued intellect which was almost fanat- 
ically devoted to the larger principles of religious toleration. He 
stated his anti-Trinitarian doctrine with clarity and blunt honesty, 
demanding that the issue of religious freedom in England be con- 
sidered in terms of the radical heresy which he had embraced. 

The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, Best argued, was a Roman 
Catholic superstition which had been foisted on the world by men 
who desired to ensnare conscience in metaphysical subtleties.’ This 
teaching is contrary to the plain words of the Holy Scripture, vio- 
lates the persuasion of common intelligence, and is not accepted 
by the Jews or by any religion other than Christianity.’ To regard 
Christ, the first-born of God, as God Himself, is in fact a grievous 
blasphemy, and we may assume that the doctrine was nothing more 
than an invention of the “‘semi-pagans” of the third century of the 
Christian era.‘ In fine, “the denying of a second Deity or Godhead 
is not destructive of faith, but onely removes it from a false founda- 
tion to a true: The warring communions of England agreed in one 
thing at least: that Best’s modified Socinianism constituted an ob- 
vious and hideous heresy. 

The undaunted Best, however, sought to prove in 1646 that the 
very nature of Christianity required the establishment of a religious 
liberty broad enough to permit the retention and expression of doc- 
trinal tenets as radical as those to which he had committed himself 
before the bar of Parliament. Parliament, he argued, does not pos- 
sess the capacity for setting up a Church in England. Its sovereignty 
is being exploited by a rigid ministry, indeed by a clerical faction, 
which, uncertain of its own spiritual strength, seeks to impose its will 
by coercive means.’ The evil and destructive principle of religious 
persecution is again rearing its vicious head in the land. Unless the 
Lord assists the “helping hand of the magistrate, for the manacling 
of satan in that persecuting power,’ all hope for a spiritual reforma- 
tion in the realm will soon be lost. Every persuasion of reason and 

*Paul Best, Mysteries discovered, etc. ([London] 1647). For a full statement of his 
position see Journals of the House of Commons, IV, 500. 

* Best, Mysteries discovered, p. 2 (mispaged 5). 

*Tbid., p. 11. 5 Tbid., p. 5. 


* [Paul Best] A letter of advice. etc. (London, 1646), which has no pagination. 
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religion requires the state to intervene in the interests of liberty of 
conscience. Best confessed that he could not imagine “what detri- 
ment could redound either to church or commonwealth by the tol- 
eration of religions not anti-politicall” within the state, for whose 
peace and prosperity Parliament is responsible.’ 

The arguments for toleration, the Unitarian submitted, are un- 
answerable. We are commanded by our faith and the word of God 
to deal charitably with all men who are lost in error and to use every 
means to accomplish their redemption. It should be obvious that 
there is no hope of salvation for a man who dies a heretic, while so 
long as he lives the attainment of grace is by no means improbable. 
Is it therefore not God’s will “that a heretick should be permitted to 
live with a possibility of his conversion, and salvation, then that he 
should be executed, and consequently be damned unavoidably?” 
The punishment of a heretic, especially by death, betrays an unbe- 
lievable stupidity and cruelty. We have no warrant for the repression 
of heresy and, quite as significantly, we possess no capacity for its 
restraint, since we cannot define spiritual beliefs with precision. Any 
attempt to judge between truth and error is an assault upon the 
sovereignty of God and can have no other effect than to drive men 
into hypocrisy or by persecution to confirm them in their errors. The 
really dangerous heretic, Best astutely argued, would pretend to con- 
form before the threat of coercion and would then retain his error 
without fear of molestation. The savage weight of any persecuting 
system, therefore, falls upon those who hold their faith in conscience, 
whether that faith be true or false. Such men we dare not molest, 
since every individual must enjoy complete liberty to find and wor- 
ship God in his own way. We sin grievously when we compel anyone 
to forsake the way which he travels in good conscience, and whoever 
abandons that way under pain of persecution sins against his own 
faith and his own God.’ 

Best's argument, in which there was of course a large subjective 
element, may be reduced to the position that we cannot accurately 
determine heresy and dare not attempt to do so. The frontiers of 
religion are enlarged by new teachings which at first appear heretical 
but which time and experience demonstrate to be true. Hence we 


* Idem, Mysteries discovered, p. 14. 8 Idem, A letter of advice. ® Ibid. 
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wage war against God when we restrict by persecution the enlarge- 
ment of His truth. Moreover, we err dangerously when we seek to 
impose a formal definition of religion upon individual men and 
women, who must carve out for themselves the shape and substance 
of faith. ““Can any man prove his owne religion from Scripture to be 
better then another mans,’ Best asked, since the “being fully per- 
suaded in a mans own heart, is the surest rule and guide both to the 
one and the other?” We must grant to all an unrestricted liberty of 
inquiry and worship. We must abandon morbid preoccupation with 
the heresies of others, by attending with greater zeal to the perfec- 
tion of our own faith. Our intemperate zeal should be restrained by 
the fact that, though Christ foretold the coming of damnable here- 
sies, He extended to His followers no other power over them than the 
possibility of personal rejection. Surely the Christian world must 
admit that Christ in His infallible wisdom was as competent to de- 
termine this matter as are His fallible successors. “Can it be safe for 
Christians now a daies, who are but falible, subject to the same falli- 
bilytie with their brethene, to put hereticks to death, when Christ 
and His Apostles who were infalible, did only reject them, and gave 
not the le[a|st advice or encoragment to any Christians to proceed 
otherwise against them, then they themselves had done, by rejecting 
and avoiding them?’”” Many questions in religion are but dimly un- 
derstood, but certainly nothing is clearer than that Christ requires 
complete liberty for the erection and advancement of His Church. 
Tolerance and freedom are so implicit in that Church that when 
they are repudiated its very nature is first perverted and then de- 
stroyed. 

Paul Best gave to the theory of religious liberty a narrowly con- 
ceived but eloquent and persuasive vindication. His attack upon the 
theory of persecution was complete, employed arguments that were 
original and soundly based, and arrived at a reasoned conclusion 
which Protestant orthodoxy found difficult to repudiate. In his effort, 
to prove that the mailed hand of compulsion could not in justice be 
raised against him, Best had gone far toward proving that the con- 
sciences of all men must stand free of the paralyzing arm of persecu- 
tion. It remained for his abler and more thoughtful colleague, John 

” Ibid. 
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Biddle, to emphasize by a dramatic personal plea the demand for un- 
limited religious freedom. 


B. JOHN BIDDLE, 1615-62 


John Biddle may be regarded as the founder of Unitarianism 
in England. Excellently educated, disciplined in mind, fearless in 
preaching and writing, he was at the same time an able administra- 
tor who succeeded in effecting some cohesion among the scattered 
groups of Socinians in London. The son of a Gloucestershire trades- 
man, Biddle was regarded as a precocious child, and in 1634 was 
sent to Oxford, where he was graduated four years later. He became 
master of a grammar school in Gloucester, and began there the in- 
dependent study of the Bible, which led him to embrace a modified 
form of Socinianism. He was expelled from his position because of 
the growing radicalism of his religious views and in 1645 was ex- 
amined by a parliamentary committee. Biddle was imprisoned in 
1647 and was again called before the bar of Parliament, where he 
expounded his heretical doctrine of the Trinity with a clarity and 
vigor that shocked the prevailing orthodoxy of the House. He was 
again released, with an admonition to retire to the country. The 
Unitarian leader settled in Staffordshire, where he was supported 
by friends and where for some years he preached and wrote without 
serious molestation. He was again imprisoned in.1651, to be released 
by Cromwell’s Act of Oblivion (February, 1652), and was arrested by 
parliamentary order for the fourth time, in 1654, under very serious 
charges based upon his recent books. He was rescued from the fury 
of the orthodox by Cromwell, only to become involved with Parlia- 
ment again, in 1655, after a foolhardy debate with a Baptist adver- 
sary on the subject of the Trinity. On this occasion Biddle was saved 
from danger by Cromwell’s personal intervention. The Lord Pro- 
tector banished him to the safe isolation of the Scilly Isles, where the 
Socinian leader suffered nominal imprisonment until his release in 
1658. He returned to London, but was soon involved with the au- 
thorities again for unauthorized preaching. After the Restoration 
Biddle preached quietly to private groups but was arrested in 1662 
and remanded to prison, where he died shortly afterward.” 


“For a fuller discussion of Biddle’s career, see Jordan, op. cit., III, 140, 168, 203-7. 
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Biddle’s treatment of the complex subject of religious diversity 
and spiritual freedom is somewhat vitiated by the intense subjectiv- 
ism which permeates all of his writing. Herein, perhaps, may be 
discerned the weakness of all mysticism and individualism when 
history requires that proofs drawn from reason and experience shall 
be adduced in support of the historical changes which men are com- 
ing slowly to accept. Under these circumstances the cold analysis of 
the realist, the objective proofs of the philosopher, and the prag- 
matic sense of the layman were shaping English opinion toward the 
acceptance of a principle which historical experience was proving 
necessary for the survival of political and religious life. The intense 
pleas of men or of sects whose personal interest is transcendently 
apparent do not, it should be emphasized, carry as much weight as 
the heat and vigor of what they say and do would at first indicate. 

The attempt to extirpate heresy, Biddle taught, is the certain way 
to perpetuate error.” The Church has been reluctant to admit that 
obvious principle and has sanctioned a long and destructive confu- 
sion of spiritual and temporal aims and institutions. The Puritans 
have been particularly guilty of this lamentable confusion, though 
the hideous punishment of Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick should 
have opened their eyes to the ghastly mistakes which ensue when the 
civil state undertakes to judge between heresy and error. Only the 
devotion of the army, the resolution of Oliver Cromwell, and the en- 
lightened understanding of a minority in Parliament have pre- 
vented the erection in England of a system of repression in spiritual 
matters that is quite as dangerous as the one so recently repudiated. 
Thus slowly do men and nations learn. 

The progress and the unfolding of the Christian faith depend en- 
tirely upon providing for all men the unmolested liberty to search 
and dispute with impunity. Any restraint upon this natural liberty 
restricts the Gospel of Christ and confines the free play of the spirit 
of God upon the human mind. It must be realized “that they that 
persecute for religion, do thereby strongly fortifie all the enemies of 
Christ . .. against the entertainers of truth and true religion:’ Men 
must be made to understand that there can be no more awful blas- 
phemy than the presumptuous effort to rule infallibly in those areas 


% (John Biddle] A true state of the case of liberty of conscience, etc. (London, 1655), 
p. 8. 
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which God has chosen to leave undefined as a spur to us for the dis- 
covery of truth. We cannot presume to pronounce this heresy and 
that truth. “Do ye not tremble to walk in the way, wherein few or 
none that ever went, prospered?” Can we be sure “that any man is 
lost in heresy; that his apparent error is not a stage on the way to- 
wards the attainment of truth?” “Do you think in your consciences,’ 
Biddle concluded, “that he hath not hope of eternall life? And 
would expose himself to suffering and death for a fals opinion?” 
Even when we grant that the heretic is really diseased with error, we 
have no grounds for denying the possibility that a merciful God will 
forgive him, so long as he remains constantly devoted to that truth 
which he does possess. Those who persecute limit the charity of God, 
thwart and stunt the human soul, and involve the ruin of civil peace 
and religious growth in their own fatal distemper. 

There can be no compromises, no subtle exceptions, in the tolera- 
tion which God requires for His Church. All men who profess the 
faith of Christ and who do not abuse their liberty by warring against 
the civil state must be granted unrestricted freedom of belief and 
worship. Their real or imagined errors in doctrine, their eccentric- 
ities in worship, and their peculiarities of discipline form no oc- 
casion whatsoever for an effort to compel their judgments.“ The 
necessity of spiritual liberty is one law from which there can be no 
exception. In urging this position, Biddle (then in prison) cited his 
own case, with the implicit understanding that his views outraged 
the conscience and mores of Puritan England. Yet, if he is punished 
for his conscience, the entire fabric of freedom so painfully reared 
by Cromwell will collapse. “If Mr. Biddle suffer for conscience sake, 
let no man, differing from the multitude, think to go free; nor let 
those that now, by reason of their consent with those in power, enjoy 
present liberty, dream of keeping it, except they resolve to change 
with the changeable spirits of men, or the vicissitudes of times.” 
The principle of religious toleration must be solidly embedded into 
the structure of the State as a fundamental law which lies at the 
heart of Christianity itself. 

When this principle is accepted by reasonable men and is reared 

8 Idem, The spirit of persecution, etc. (London, 1655), p. 22. 


4 Idem, A true state of the case, p.1. % Tbid., p. 10. 
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into law by the State, we may truthfully say that the greatest advance 
in Christian history has at last been made. Satan will finally have 
been overthrown; no longer will he be able to frighten men from 
seeking truth, “which he hideth from them under the frightfull viz- 
ards of heresie and blasphemy: England may even now be on the 
threshold of the capacious structure of the true and free Church, for 
Oliver Cromwell has caught the vision of the tolerance and freedom 
which alone make its attainment possible.” The one remaining bar- 
rier to complete tolerance in the nation is the Blasphemy Ordinance, 
which stands as a monument to the satanic fury of the intolerant. 
The consensus of opinion is that the ordinance was abrogated by 
the Instrument of Government, but if it may still be twisted and 
bent by imperious spirits to trap those who are seeking to enlarge 
the frontiers of truth, the vaunted liberty which Cromwell and the 
army have promised to England will be nothing more than a cruel 
mockery. Cromwell must be jealous of the liberty upon which he 
has founded his state. “Let not his Highnesse think to enjoy his 
authority longer than good people enjoy their liberty:’ Nor can the 
proud boast of tolerance be justified if exceptions which destroy it 
are permitted. Only the Catholics and the Anglicans may be reason- 
ably debarred from complete religious freedom so long as they de- 
cline to tolerate other sects.” But when liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship once prevail they too will speedily renounce 
a doctrine of persecution which rests upon fear and impedes the 
growth of the Christian man and the Christian sect. 

John Biddle had argued his case well and in so doing had added 
still another stone to the rising structure of tolerant thought which 
men of many persuasions were building in an almost unconscious, 
though intimate, association of effort. England was being persuaded 
of the necessity, if not of the philosophical desirability, of religious 
toleration. The careful handling of the difficult case raised by 
Biddle’s own heresies affords ample evidence of this fact. The So; 
cinians, with the Millenarians and the Quakers, imposed almost in- 
soluble difficulties upon a government which was seeking by every 

1° John Biddle, Two letters .. . concerning those opinions whereof he is accused (Lon- 


don, 1655), p. 3 (mispaged 5). 
" Ibid., passim. 8 [Biddle] The spirit of persecution, p. 21. 
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agency within its command to provide for all reasonable and peace- 
ful citizens the opportunity freely to seek religious truth and, what 
is vastly more difficult, to guarantee to them the right to express 
religious convictions in the necessary terms of worship. The govern- 
ment should have been encouraged and enlightened in its high reso- 
lution by a tract, published in 1657 (probably by a Socinian), which, 
after a careful and impressive survey of the dark history of persecu- 
tion, summoned Cromwell and his supporters to re-dedicate them- 
selves to the noble objectives toward which they had set their policy. 


C. JoHN CrooPE 


This survey of radical sectarian thought may be appropriately 
concluded by an examination of Croope’s Conscience-oppression, 
which traced in detail the tragic history of religious persecution in 
England and which endeavored to give historical as well as philo- 
sophical vindication to the theory of religious toleration. Croope 
was evidently a Socinian sympathizer,” who sought by a more careful 
and objective treatment to vindicate the position which Best and 
Biddle had so warmly defended. The book is soberly written, is 
soundly based upon historical argument, and is successful in its at- 
tempt to clarify for England the perspective in which the discussion 
of contemporary religious problems had of necessity to be examined. 
The document is one of the most impressive in all the vast corpus of 
sectarian literature relating to religious toleration, though the pau- 
city of contemporary reference would seem to indicate that it passed 
almost unnoticed in the feverish discussions which marked the close 
of the Cromwellian era. 

Liberty of conscience, Croope brusquely suggested, has been con- 
sidered with only the vaguest understanding of its implications for 
the Christan state. There has been a great deal of talk about tolera- 
tion, with very little disposition to practice it. England needs above 
all else to “sit down, and consider what it will cost;’ lest a policy be 
inaugurated which can never be fulfilled. For the realm has suffered 
for centuries under a painful yoke of persecution which has become 


* Rather careful investigation has failed to identify this important pamphleteer. The 
work under consideration is extremely rare, only one copy being known to the present 
writer. 
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so habitual that men do not readily realize what is required if they 
are to gain relief for conscience. We must cut through a millenium 
of persecution and savage intolerance that weighs on us with a crush- 
ing severity before we can recall that in the early Church “the sword 
of the spirit was . . . sharp enough to cut off heresie arising, and he- 
reticall men: 

The infinitely efficacious spiritual weapons of the Church were 
first sheathed when the rulers of western Europe were converted and 
offered their bloody swords to the service of Christ. Tradition, 
wealth, avarice, and clerical ambition caused the Church to grasp by 
degrees the proffered arm of persecution, in order to perpetuate a 
system of religion that was gradually crystallizing into inflexibility. 
The weight of violence was substituted for the weight of argument; 
persecution began slowly ‘‘to consume the marrow and the sinews 
of true Christian love, and Gospel light.’ Force, not persuasion, was 
the instrument wherewith the pagan tribes of Europe were brought 
to the profession of Christ, and the Church has not yet eradicated the 
pagan survivals of a forced conversion. The Church quite forgot that 
persecution cannot accomplish God’s design for “converting men 
to the faith of the Gospel” and ignored the fact that when He “‘arms 
the Christians against their adversaries, and such are errors and here- 
sies too, He girds them not about with the civil sword . . . but covers 
them with the helmet of salvation, and teaches them to buckle with 
the sword of the spirit" The Church has followed the banners of 
the civil power deep into a wilderness in which it can recover its 
bearings only by clear, critical, and incisive thought and courage. 

Nor can England boast that her history has been less stained by 
persecution than that of other lands. Christianity was introduced 
into the island under happy circumstances, since the pagan inhabi- 
tants were tolerant and reasonable enough to admit “this new-sprang 
doctrine of Jesus” to trial on its own merits. Thus the missionaries 
were protected by pagan magistrates whom even natural wisdom , 
persuaded that spiritual truth must be tried by spiritual means. But 
directly the conversion of the land had been accomplished, the vested 


® John Croope, Conscience-oppression; or, a complaint of wrong done to the peoples 
right, etc. (London, 1657), p. 3. 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
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interests of the Church took up arms in order to “set their iron feet 
of cruelty upon the neck of British Christians, and their Christian 
liberty: The clerical interest enthralled the magistrate and wrote 
into the law of the land statutes designed to destroy every vestige of 
Christian freedom and to prevent the enlargement of the circum- 
ference of truth. The iron rigor of this persecuting power was main- 
tained for so many centuries that it all but destroyed the substance 
of faith in England: “yea, the deep impressions that their feet have 
made upon our English nations fundamental liberties by trampling 
on them, and by treading them down, do yet stand full of blood un- 
covered, and not dryed up unto this day, to the shame of the present 
generation: The harassing fears and furtive habits of men bound 
by the chains of persecution have so broken the spirits of English- 
men that they do not yet realize that they are not free. Men measure 
freedom relatively, in pitiful contrast to the slavery which so re- 
cently bound them. 

The record of Christian history in England is both dark and 
bloody. We boast of the glory of the English martyrs, forgetting that 
they are “rather the dishonour of the English nation . . . a dishonour 
and a shame... that will never be wash’t off till the world be no 
more.’ The land lies under the hideous guilt of having “butchered” 
her own sons for their faith, “‘yea . . . with so small deliberation and 
advisement, as a legall process doth bespeak, which way she has ap- 
peared in to be most cruel: These terrible laws were passed by men 
who lay under such a complete delusion that they were persuaded 
that they were erecting defenses for the true faith. They forgot that 
this has been the plea of every imperious spirit; that if faith be true 
it requires no warrant or support from the magistrate. What they 
did in fact was to crush out all spiritual vitality, all wholesome curi- 
osity, and to usurp the throne of God Almighty. 

Not one iota of the persecuting philosophy was repudiated in the 
Henrician reformation. Henry VIII boasted in effect: ‘“‘England can 
persecute without the pope . . . his spirit is here, although unto his 
person or his name we bid defiance:’” Popery was indeed cast out of 
the realm, but its oldest and strongest weapon was carefully retained 
and refurbished. The great Elizabeth sought in her wisdom to mod- 

2 Ibid., p. 12. * Ibid., p. 14. * Tbid., p. 18. * Ibid., p. 21. 
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erate the rage of persecution and her reign “was like water in abun- 
dance falling on the fires all over England, it cool’d and brake them 
all, yet did it not kill or quench the coals, that lay glowing still’ For 
the petulance of the Stuarts and their favor to the desperately in- 
tolerant bishops fanned the dormant coals of repression into a flame 
that engulfed the kingdom. England was at last driven into a rebel- 
lion dedicated to the destruction of spiritual tyranny. 

The evil of persecution, Croope maintained, has insinuated itself 
into the very structure of Christian thinking. Habit is a force in his- 
tory which even reason cannot easily control. Men have come, 
through the tuition of a thousand years of falsehood, to think of re- 
ligion in the very terms of the enforced uniformity which they repu- 
diate with their lips. With one hand England has waged a war to 
destroy a system of persecution; with the other she has sought to rear 
an equally repressive Establishment. So fixed are institutional habits 
that the Presbyterians had almost persuaded Parliament to erect a 
new infallibility buttressed by temporal arms, when the sects and 
the army arose in the shocked realization that all the gains of the 
Civil War were about to be sacrificed. “Their means... prov’d as 
a hand clapt upon the mouth of that persecuting spirit, whereby its 
burning breath could not break forth to do much mischief’ But the 
taunts and groans of the orthodox still effect their deadly work. Par- 
liament does not quite dare face the implications of the absolute 
freedom which religion requires; the tolerance that has been 
achieved is therefore weak, insubstantial, and apologetic. With a 
kind of nostalgic gesture to tradition, Parliament brought forth 
“that bloody and destroying monster, whose heart is as flint, and 
whose teeth as iron... that Ordinance... against Blasphemy and 
Heresie,’ which it neither wished nor dared to enforce.” 

Parliament stood dizzy and uncertain under divers persuasions 
and the frantic demands of the orthodox. Cromwell was raised to 
power at this critical juncture by the army and the sects which were, 
determined to save the precious vessel of religious freedom. His ca- 
reer and government have no meaning save as they symbolize the 
yearning of England for an absolute liberty of conscience. His de- 
votion to the principle of toleration, Croope suggested, will be tried 

” Ibid., p. 28. 
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by the problems raised by the Biddle case. The Fifth Monarchy Men 
were rightly repressed because they sought to undermine the bases 
of civil power. But Biddle is completely peaceful in his deportment; 
his only offense is that he differs from the magistrate in important 
matters of faith. Thereby the real test of the tolerance of the Pro- 
tectorate has been raised. He who is truly tolerant will grant 
absolute liberty of belief because of his conviction that truth is suf- 
ficiently strong “to defend itself, and advance its cause by better and 
more proportionate weapons.” The pressure of orthodoxy, the 
weight of tradition, and the counsels of respectability have dealt 
cruelly with Oliver Cromwell. He has shown evidence of weakening 
in his devotion to religious freedom, which powerful pressures have 
obliged him to limit to those beliefs entertained by “the generality 
of Protestants.’ If he is entrapped in the web of these phrases, reli- 
gious liberty in England will lie in ruins, for these are the very terms 
of the clergy, “many of [whom] long to see their brethrens flesh fry- 
ing at a stake.” 

Cromwell must engrave deeply into his mind the realization that 
the attainment of religious freedom was the end and purpose of the 
Civil War. That liberty cannot be guaranteed by noble phrases; it 
must be implemented by scrupulous administration. The Lord Pro- 
tector should stand firmly upon the freedom which the Instrument 
of Government has warranted to all pious men and should endeavor 
to clear away every impediment to its complete attainment. The 
Biddle case has raised fresh doubts concerning the inviolability of 
the eccentric conscience—doubts which must speedily be resolved. 
Biddle must be spared from persecution, even if he is enmeshed in 
serious heresy, in order to insure the free confutation of his errors. 
Surely Cromwell realizes that error can be destroyed only “‘by sound 
doctrines and argument, which is able to pierce deeper by a thou- 
sand degrees into the heart of error and the Devil, then the point of 
the magistrates sword can, though driven by all the strength in the 
world united into one arm: Religious freedom must be ingrafted 
into the fundamental constitution of the state, if it is to have perma- 
nent and universal efficacy. It does not remain safe even when it de- 


* Ibid., p. 34. ™ [bid., pp. 44-45. 
% Tbid., p. 35. 
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pends upon the conscience and discretion of so generous a man as 
Oliver Cromwell. 

England will lend general and devoted support to Cromwell’s 
government when fully assured that it is based upon the principle 
of religious freedom. For the nation is at last persuaded that the use 
of force in matters of conscience is prejudicial to the peace of the 
State and destructive of the vitality of the Church. For too long the 
Church of God has abandoned the weapons with which Christ en- 
dowed it and has trusted “the trembling and the fallible arm of 
man: There can be no compromise in the decision which the na- 
tion must now make between tolerance and persecution. Surely the 
bitter lessons of a tragic past have persuaded England that “hereticks 
and dissenters in doctrine may live and be abroad;’ that free discus- 
sion and inquiry may expand the present bounds of truth, that error 
may flourish openly in order that truth may engage it honestly and 
directly." Religious liberty belongs to the Christian as part of his 
birthright of faith; to deny him this precious prerogative is to levy 
war on Christ and to insult the majesty of God. 


SUMMARY 


It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, to summarize with pre- 
cision the quality, the essential characteristics, and the influence of 
the radical sectarian thinkers of the revolutionary era. The very 
diversity, the almost arrogant individualism, and the eccentricity of 
these men afford convincing proof that the fabric of institutions, 
political and religious, had been gravely damaged by the impact of 
civil war and the weakening of those mores which normally disci- 
pline thought as well as conduct. Sober and responsible men, who 
had for the first time in Christian history warred successfully upon 
legitimate monarchy, drew back with horror when they observed 
what revolution had spawned. Cromwell was caught in a cruel di- 
lemma. Genuinely devoted to the principle of religious toleration, 
patient in his efforts to implement spiritual liberty by an enlight- 
ened administration, he found himself assailed by men who required 
in principle the extension of religious toleration to the protection of 
new and apparently dangerous tenets; he found his sovereignty men- 

® Tbid., p. 55. 1 Tbid., p. 56. 
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aced by men who were themselves crudely intolerant and who were 
ready to exploit liberty to their own sectarian advantage. In this 
delicate and occasionally dangerous area of decision, liberalism has 
failed to supply a clear and convincing prescription of political con- 
duct, whether in the seventeenth or in the twentieth century. It may 
well be that in the steely sense of sovereignty which underlay Crom- 
well’s tolerance, whether religious or political, liberalism must find 
its own defense and its guarantee of perpetuity. 

It may be argued that the radical sectaries exercised a negative 
influence upon the development of religious toleration. Certainly 
it may be said that the Cromwellian government could have greatly 
extended the limits of religious freedom had it not been for the 
vicious and occasionally seditious attacks of the fanatical groups. 
These men were zealots whose social conduct, whose confused claims 
of revelation, and whose political theory offended and alarmed a 
society that had not yet wholly lost its organic character. They con- 
jured up before serious and somewhat frightened men a vision of 
a society on the verge of dissolution, of wastes of anarchy in which 
order, decency, and institutions would find destruction. Surely this 
fright was not unconnected with the restoration of the monarchy in 
England; certainly it tinctures every page of Hobbes, in which we 
discover a man brutal because he had been badly frightened. The 
excesses of the sects in the Cromwellian era made inevitable another 
period of repression under symbols and for causes that had ceased 
to have much meaning. Political reaction made this inevitable, 
though the mass of responsible opinion in England stood convinced 
in 1660 that toleration for all reasonable and peaceful citizens was 
necessary if not desirable. Enthusiasm had to undergo the chasten- 
ing of another generation of somewhat blundering discipline before 
it could be intrusted with the precious but heavy responsibility of 
liberty. 
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Hume and the Scottish Shakespeare 
By Ernest Campbell Mossner 


Voice from the gallery at the Edinburgh premiére of the 
Rev. John Home’s Douglas, A Tragedy, December 14, 1756: 
“Where’s your Wully Shakespere noo?” 


I 


AVID HUME was proud of his ability to maintain close personal 
D friendships among the Moderates of the Scottish clergy. As one 
of their number’ expressly testifies, ““He took much to the company 
of the younger clergy, not from a wish to bring them over to his 
opinions, for he never attempted to overturn any man’s principles, 
but they best understood his notions, and could furnish him with lit- 
erary conversation.’ The not undistinguished names of Hugh Blair, 
Alexander Carlyle, Adam Ferguson, John Home, William Robert- 
son, and Robert Wallace were among those closely associated with 
his. This association of clergy and infidel was the more seemly in 
a day when the leading clergy were men of letters, and when also 
it was a professed principle of Hume’s that “men of letters ought 
always to regard their sympathy of taste as a more powerful band of 
union, than any difference of party or opinion as a source of ani- 
mosity:” Yet it was Hume’s intimacy with the Rev. John Home that 
involved him in a controversy surpassed in intensity only by the 
later, more famous one with Rousseau. The Rousseau quarrel, how- 
ever, was purely personal and essentially trivial, while the Douglas 
affair, under a superficial frivolity, was national, religious, and essen- 
tially serious. 

The personal relationship that drew Hume into the Douglas con- 
troversy, nevertheless, must not be entirely overlooked, for it was 
deeply founded. The spirit of that intimacy has been caught in a 
vignette of Laurence Sterne’s in A Sentimental Journey: 

A prompt French Marquis at our ambassador’s table demanded of Mr. 

1 Alexander Carlyle, Autobiography, ed. J. H. Burton (London and Edinburgh, 1910), 
p. 288. 

* Hume, History of England (London, 1790), VII, 344. 
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H——, if he was H—— the poet? No, said H—— mildly—Tant pis, re. 
plied the Marquis. 

Itis H the historian, said another—Tant mieux, said the Marquis. 
And Mr. H—— , who is a man of an excellent heart, return’d thanks for 
both. 


When Hume in 1776 made a last desperate effort to regain his fast- 
failing health by a trip to the waters of Bath, he was faithfully accom- 
panied by his friend, making the way pleasant and easy with gossip 
and piquet. On their return, when death was imminent, Hume af- 
fectionately and playfully added a codicil to his will: 


I leave to my Friend, Mr John Home of Kilduff, ten dozen of my old 
Claret at his Choice; and one single Bottle of that other Liquor called 
Port. I also leave to him six dozen of Port, provided that he attests under 
his hand, signed John Hume, that he has himself alone finished that 
Bottle at two Sittings. By this Concession, he will at once terminate the 
only two Differences, that ever arose between us, concerning temporal 
matters.’ 


But to return to1757 and Douglas, A Tragedy. This was the second 
attempt at dramatical writing by John Home, minister of the Church 
of Scotland, the first having failed to find a producer. With its pro- 
duction at Edinburgh instead of at London, two important issues 
were raised that elevate the ensuing controversy from a personal to 


a national plane. A full account of the affair in so far as it concerns 
David Hume will show why it is of significance in the history of 
eighteenth-century literature, both English and Scottish. 

The first issue was English prejudice personified by David Gar- 
rick, who had had the poor taste, as Home’s Scottish friends thought, 
and the bad judgment, as later box-office receipts proved, to refuse 
Douglas, A Tragedy for the Drury Lane Theatre in London. The 
Scottish literati, members of the Edinburgh Select Society, conscious 
of their superiority as writers, and loyal to the “Athens of the North; 
banded together to do something for their wronged member. They 
would revise the play and bring it on in Edinburgh. They did, at the 
Canongate Theatre on December 14, 1756, with a capable cast of 
English players; and, thanks to their efforts, almost the entire city 
turned out, “and many had the mortification to find the house so 


* Hume, Letters, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), IT, 333, n. 3. 
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full when they came to the door, that they could not get in:* Thanks 
also to the genuine theatrical qualities of the play, as well as to the 
loyalty of the onlookers, it was a great success. ““The applause was 
enthusiastic,’ a spectator® bears witness, “but a better criterion of its 
merits was the tears of the audience, which the tender part of the 
drama drew forth unsparingly:’ 

The second issue was religious bigotry, the Edinburgh Presbytery 
objecting to a clergyman’s writing a play, and to clergymen’s seeing 
a play. The Highflying or Wild faction of strict Calvinists took a 
most serious view of the matter, representing all drama, be it ever 
so moral in its tendency, as a delusion of Satan. Their official “Ad- 
monition and Exhortation” of January 5, 1757, states explicitly: 
“The opinion which the Christian church has always entertained of 
stage plays and players, as prejudicial to the interest of religion and 
morality, is well known; and the fatal influence which they com- 
monly have on the far greater part of mankind, particularly the 
younger sort, is too obvious to be called in question’* The Wild 
Party at Glasgow, on February 2, gratuitously indorsed the action of 
their Edinburgh confreres, in a resolution published in the news- 
papers: “The presbytery, deeply affected with this new and strange 
appearance, do think it their duty to declare, as they hereby do, that 
they agree with the Reverend presbytery of Edinburgh, in the senti- 
ments published by them, with respect to stage-plays:” This speci- 
men of narrow-mindedness inspired the Rev. George Ridpath to 
complain bitterly in his Diary: “these people continue the same fools 
they have been for a long, long period:”* The ensuing popular furor 
at the arbitrary proceedings of the church against the dramatist, and 
his associated theatergoing clerics, was great. It became even greater 
when, later in the month, David Hume appeared publicly as cham- 
pion for the defense.” 


* Scots Magazine, XVIII, 624. 

5 Henry Mackenzie, Account of the Life of Mr John Home, in Works of John Home, 
Esq. (Edinburgh, 1822), I, 38. 

® Scots Magazine, XIX, 18. 

"Tbid., p. 48. 

§Ridpath, Diary, ed. Sir James Balfour Paul (Edinburgh, 1922), p. 118. 

°Cf. Carlyle, op. cit., p. 346, for the intemperate accusation of the “liberal” Lord 
Milton against Hume, that “it was owing to him, and keeping company with him, that 
such a clamour was raised.’ 
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A suitable occasion being supplied by the impending publication 
of a collection of dissertations, Hume, after conference with his 
friend and with his permission, decided to take the unprecedented 
step, for him, of a dedication, dated “Edinburgh, 3, Jan. 1757,’ “To 
the Reverend Mr. Hume,” Author of Douglas, a Tragedy:’ Perhaps 
Hume was pleased with the opportunity offered for illustrating the 
critical principles embodied in two of the dissertations, Of Tragedy 
and Of the Standard of Taste. The Dedication, at any rate—Hume’s 
first and last—was a blow aimed at the twin symbols of intolerance, 
the Edinburgh Presbytery and the English critics. This dualism he 
stressed. In the first place, the Dedication pleaded the cause of broad- 
mindedness in religion: 


I have been seized with a strong desire of renewing these laudable prac- 
tices of antiquity, by addressing the following dissertations to you, my 
good friend: For such I will ever call and esteem you, notwithstanding 
the opposition, which prevails between us, with regard to many of our 
speculative tenets. These differences of opinion I have only found to 
enliven our conversation; while our common passion for science and 
letters served as a cement to our friendship. I still admired your genius, 
even when I imagined, that you lay under the influence of prejudice; 
and you sometimes told me, that you excused my errors, on account of 
the candor and sincerity, which, you thought, accompanied them. 


And, secondly, Hume condemned by indirection the taste, the judg- 
ment, and the prejudice that had rejected the play: 


I own too, that I have the ambition to be the first who shall in public ex- 
press his admiration of your noble tragedy of Douglas; one of the most 
interesting and pathetic pieces, that was ever exhibited on any theatre. 
Should I give it the preference to the Merope of Maffei, and to that of 
Voltaire, which it resembles in its subject; should I affirm, that it con- 
tained more fire and spirit than the former, more tenderness and sim- 
plicity than the latter; I might be accused of partiality: And how could 
I entirely acquit myself, after the professions of friendship, which I have 
made you? But the unfeigned tears which flowed from every eye, in the 
numerous representations which were made of it on this theatre; the 
unparalleled command, which you appeared to have over every affection 
of the human breast: These are incontestible proofs, that you possess the 
true theatric genius of Shakespear and Otway, refined from the unhappy 
barbarism of the one, and licentiousness of the other. 


” This was Hume’s little joke. The Dedication is to be found in his Works, ed. T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose (London, 1874-75), III, 65-67. 
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Hume was perfectly qualified to combat intolerance, whether re- 
ligious or literary. Notoriety of his skeptical philosophy had led in 
the spring of 1756 to his being investigated by the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery, for ecclesiastical censure and possible excommunication. 
This investigation had resulted in his impassioned defense by the 
Moderates and in the ultimate dropping of the issue, while still in 
committee, by the decisive vote of 50 to 17." Furthermore, in 1757 
Hume’s was without exception the pre-eminent name in the British 
republic of letters, overtopping that of any individual writer south 
of the Tweed. His fame was international, for he was regarded in 
France as the most brilliant star of the North, the only man in 
Europe who could replace Montesquieu.” His essays were univer- 
sally acknowledged to exhibit the most refined taste; his word car- 
ried great authority. In short, he could afford, as few men of letters 
could, to overstate the case. 

Hume’s overstatement of the case for Douglas was heavily 
weighted by the nationalistic consideration of the contemporary lit- 
erary superiority of the Scots over the English. Edinburgh, so the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle records, “was in an uproar of exultation 
that a Scotchman had written a tragedy of the first rate, and that its 
merit was first submitted to their judgment:” Douglas belonged 
peculiarly to Scotland, because it was founded on the Scottish ballad 
of Gil Morrice and because it was written by the scion of an ancient 
Scottish family. It was not only the first successful Scottish tragedy, 
but it was far more successful than the Irene, in 1749, of the bel- 
ligerently anti-Scottish Dr. Johnson. Its nearest rival in popularity, 
indeed, was Addison’s Cato, as far back as 1713. 

These facts must be brought to the attention of the English. By his 
authority, Hume could force the English critics to pay to the tragedy 
the deference he felt it intrinsically merited. Specifically, he might 
even be able to compel its performance on the London stage. As 
leading Scottish man of letters, Hume well knew that, despite other 
influential patronage that the dramatist might command, he would 
have to bear the brunt of the ensuing counterattack. Any possible 


™ Scots Magazine, XVIII, 248. 


* Cf. letter of 1757 from the Abbé Le Blanc, in Hume, Letters, I, 259 n. 
* Carlyle, op. cit., p. 327. 
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loss to his reputation that might be incurred in so glorious an ex- 
ploit as forcing the hand of the English he was willing to risk. And 
by July, 1757, he could tell the Abbé Le Blanc of his complete suc- 
cess: “In order to raise it [Douglas] from Obscurity, I wrote to the 
Author the Dedication, prefix’d to the Four Dissertations, which 
had so good an Effect, that the Tragedy was brought on in Covent 
Garden, and extremely well receivd by the Public: 

Hume’s partiality to Douglas was not totally uncritical. He had 
disapproved of Home’s earlier Agis, and found many minor defects 
in Douglas itself—the very defects later castigated by less friendly 
critics. It is not needful here to examine his Of Tragedy,” beyond 
indicating that the basic position is Aristotelian as interpreted by 
the French classical school. Such a position paves the way for the 
opinion expressed in another essay” that, in regard to the stage, the 
French “have excelled even the Greeks, who far excelled the Eng- 
lish’ So Hume’s private comment to the author of Douglas is com- 
pletely consistent: 

With great pleasure I have more than once perused your tragedy. It is 


interesting, affecting, pathetic. The story is simple and natural; but what 
chiefly delights me, is to find the language so pure, correct, and moderate. 


For God’s sake, read Shakespeare, but get Racine and Sophocles by heart. | 


It is reserved for you, and you alone, to redeem our stage from the re- 
proach of barbarism.” 


That “barbarism;’ as it is elsewhere™ explained, was the result of a 
century and a half of unbridled and slavish imitation of Shakespeare. 

The redemption of the English stage Hume ardently hoped for. 
National pride suggested that the redeemer be a Scotsman. What 
more natural than that this Scotsman turn out to be his good friend 
and distant kinsman, John Home, writing from a Scottish ballad 
a play that had been spurned by that English idolator of Shakespeare, 
Garrick, “the best Actor, but the worst Critic in the World’”*—a play, 


“ Hume, Letters, I, 260. 

*For a fuller, though by no means exhaustive, treatment of this subject, cf. J. E 
Doering, “Hume and the Theory of Tragedy;’ PMLA, LII, 1130-34. 

16 Of Civil Liberty, in Works, III, 159. 

” Hume, Letters, I, 215. Cf. also p. 229. * Hume, History of England, VI, 192-93. 

1 Hume, unpublished letter of May 5, 1757, in the National Library of Scotland, 
Edinburgh (MS 1810, No. 83). This letter will appear in the forthcoming supplement 
to Greig’s edition of Hume’s letters, by Drs. R. B. Klibansky and W. G. Maclagan. 
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furthermore, that held all enlightened Edinburgh entranced and 
that was decried only by the bigots? Again, the Rev. Dr. Carlyle 
chimes in appositely: “For when David Hume gave it that praise [a 
perfect tragedy], he spoke only of the sentiment of the whole repub- 
lic of belles-lettres:’” 

For friend and for country, Hume “resolv’d to do what lay in my 
Power to enable a Youth of Genius to surmount the unaccountable 
Obstacles, which were thrown in his Way;’ hoping that “the Good- 
ness of the Intention will apologize for the Singularity of the un- 
de[r]taking:* “Singularity of the undertaking” was indeed the way 
the Dedication struck Ridpath when he heard of it. “A very strange 
phenomenon,’ he writes in his Diary, “and, if there be any sense in 
it, it is so much in the sublime as to be above the reach of ordinary 
capacities.” But, strange or not, Hume was genuinely shocked by 
the animosities immediately stirred up, since he had taken consider- 
able pains to avoid involving the good name of his friend in a book 
that the fanatics would be sure to brand infidel. Two essays, Of 
Suicide and Of the Immortality of the Soul, after having actually 
been set up in print as part of Five Dissertations, were at the last mo- 
ment replaced by Of the Standard of Taste, in what was now re- 
entitled Four Dissertations. Even this prudential gesture did not 
suffice. 

Actuated by the principle of ““Caesar’s wife;’ the Moderates in the 
church, eager as they were to help their talented member, feared 
that Hume’s Dedication “wou’d involve him, and them of Conse- 
quence, in the Suspicion of Infidelity:’* On their advice, Hume tem- 
porarily suppressed the Dedication. Though printing it shortly 
afterward, he finds good reason to complain to William Mure of 
Caldwell: 


Pray, whether do you pity or blame me most, with regard to this Dedica- 
tion of my Dissertations to my Friend, the Poet? I am sure I never exe- 
cuted any thing, which was either more elegant in the Composition, or 
more generous in the Intention: Yet such an Alarm seiz’d some Fools 
here (Men of very good Sense, but Fools in that Particular) that they 
assaild both him & me with the utmost Violence; and engag’d us to 
change our Intention. I wrote to Millar to suppress that Dedication: Two 

® Carlyle, op. cit., p. 317. * Ridpath, op. cit., p. 118. 

” Hume, Letters, I, 241. * Hume, Letters, I, 239-40. 
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Posts after I retracted that Order. Can any thing be more unlucky, than 
that in the Interval of these four days, he shoud have opend his Sale, 
& dispos’d of 800 Copies; without that Dedication, whence, I imagin’d, 
my Friend wou’d reap some Advantage, & myself so much Honor. I have 
not been so heartily vexd at any Accident of a long time. However, I have 
insisted that the Dedication shall still be publish’d.™ 


Republication in some of the weekly papers in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, as well as in the Scots Magazine for June, must have gone far 
toward making up for the loss of it in the 800 copies of the Four Dis- 
sertations. It certainly came early and forcefully to the attention of 
both the Scottish church and the English critics. 

“Did you ever hear of such Madness & Folly as our Clergy have 
lately fallen into? For my Part, I expect that the next Assembly will 
very solemnly pronounce the Sentence of Excommunication against 
me: But I do not apprehend it to be a Matter of any Consequence. 
What do you think?”* So Hume wrote to Adam Smith in April. But 
the clergy did not choose to investigate Hume’s writings a second 
time, although it is more than unlikely that they took to heart his 
lesson of toleration. Through their “Madness & Folly;’ however, the 
Rev. John Home felt compelled to resign his ministry at Athelston- 
ford. He “preached his farewel-sermon to his congregation on Sun- 
day June 5 [1757], which drew tears from many of the people’” He 
then took a house for the summer near Braid, and, in a fit of right- 
eous indignation, asked David Hume to be his contubernalis.” But 
Hume apparently was too discreet to accept the invitation. 

Before the year was over, “‘the late Rev. Mr John Home’™ was 
honored by a gold medal, valued at ten guineas, sent over as a present 
by Thomas Sheridan, manager of the Theatre-Royal at Dublin, with 
an inscription acknowledging his great merit in having “enriched 
the English stage with such an excellent tragedy:’” This medal may 
be taken as the symbol of Home’s becoming a professional man of 
letters, subject to all the perils of that calling. For Sheridan adopted 
the idea of the medal as a cheap means of compensation for an un- 
successful author’s third night. Hume, somewhat later, could remark 

* Tbid., pp. 242-43. * Ridpath, op. cit., p. 144. 
* Tbid., p. 246. * Hume, Letters, I, 286. 
*% Scots Magazine, XIX, 274.  ™ Scots Magazine, XIX, 662. 
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sarcastically: ““The Success of all plays, in this Age, is very feeble; 
and the people now heed the Theatre almost as little as the Pulpit: 
But John Home was already well established in his new profession, 
having early been taken under the protection of that great political 
deity of Scotland, Lord Bute. 


II 


On the literary side, the Douglas controversy centered around the 
Dedication to the Four Dissertations, where Hume was obviously 
vulnerable to attack, both serious and humorous. The opponents of 
Douglas satirically seize upon Hume’s exalted praise of the play, his 
physical appearance, his infidelity, his “conversion” of the Rev. John 
Home, and the membership of the two in the Select Society. As 
the more serious tracts—“‘paper bullets,’ a contemporary letter™ calls 
them—have been adequately considered by writers on Home, it may 
be well here to pay perhaps disproportionate attention to the lighter. 

One of the more important pieces opens by noting that “It is at 
present often, and justly observed, that the tragedy of Douglas has 
given birth to more burlesque performances, than any occurrence 
in Scotland ever did. Most of the authors of these pieces lurk as un- 
suspected as they could wish; but some of them are known’ The 
writer, first brought “into the mouths of the world” (in Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre’s” picturesque phrase) by his satires against the defenders 
of Douglas, is known to be John Maclaurin, son of the famous Pro- 
fessor Colin Maclaurin, and himself later raised to the bench as Lord 
Dreghorn. In the Apology for the Writers against the Tragedy of 
Douglas, just quoted from, Maclaurin displays all the rancor of an 
outsider against the Edinburgh Select Society, making no effort 


* Hume, Letters, II, 196. 


Letter of Feb. 19, 1757, in Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Fergusson, 
1756-1813, ed. James Fergusson (London, 1934), p. 28. The bulk of the following pam- 
phlets and broadsides is to be found in the Huntington Library’s “Collection of 
Tracts Relative to the Tragedy of Douglas:’ Two are taken from A. E. Gipson’s John 
Home: A Study of His Life and Works, with Special Reference to His Tragedy of Doug- 
las and the Controversies which Followed Its First Representations (privately printed, 
1916). 

* John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, 
ed. Alexander Allardyce (Edinburgh and London, 1888), I, 443. 
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whatsoever to understand their literary program. His case is repre- 
sentative and must, therefore, be considered at some length. The 
attack is directed against Hume as leading literary light of the Select 
Society: 


Some years ago, a few gentlemen in this town assumed the character of 
being the only judges in all points of literature; they were and still are 
styled the geniuses, and lately erected what they called a select society, 
which usurps a kind of aristocratical government over all men and mat- 
ters of learning. The first and fundamental maxim of this dictatorial 
club is, That a punctilious correctness of style is the summum bonum of 
all compositions: though the greatest genius should shine throughout a 
work, yet if in it is found an unguarded expression, a slip in syntax, or a 
peccadillo in grammar, ad piper et farras with it. Hence Shakespear of 
late is so much decried, that a noted historian, the Coryphaeus of this 
society, when disapproving of a wretched sentiment, adds, “What could 
Shakespear have said worse?”* Addison, till those gentlemen appeared, 
was universally esteemed as the finest writer ever England produced; 
but they 

Cast him like an useless weed away. 


If you believe them, there are ten errors in every page of his Spectators; 
and the above-mentioned author has a copy of them, in which this 
decalogue of errors in every page is marked with his own hand. .. . Let 
the reader compare Voltaire and Hume, with Shakespear and Addison, 
and give the preference to the former, if he can. 

The Reverend author of Douglas was a worthy member of this society; 
and his tragedy, long before it appeared in public, was by this society, 
extolled with all the noise of declamation; and the little merit it has, 
exaggerated with all the amplifications of bombast. A famous author 
whom I have mentioned more than once, said, in private, that “he would 
give the English 200 years past, and 200 years to come, and they would 
not be able to produce such another tragedy:” and the same gentleman 
has publicly told his namesake, that “he possesses the true theatrical 


*8 Maclaurin’s note: “David Hume, Esq; in his history of Great Britain, vol. I. in a 
note, has these words:’ When Hume’s comment is read in its proper context it will be 
observed how invidious is Maclaurin’s use of it: 

“The name of Polynices, one of Oedipus’s sons, means in the original much quarrel- 
ing. In the altercations between the two brothers, in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, this conceit is employed; and it is remarkable, that so poor a conundrum could 
not have been rejected by any of these three poets, so justly celebrated for their taste 
and simplicity. What could Shakespeare have done worse? Terence has his inceptio est 
amentium, non amantium. Many similar instances will occur to the learned. It is well 
known that Aristotle treats very seriously of puns, divides them into several classes, and 
recommends the use of them to orators.’ (History, VI, 189 n.) 
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genius of Shakespear and Otway, refined from the unhappy barbarism 
of the one, and licentiousness of the other:’ This author must be forgiven 
for these rhodomontades; for he frankly owns, that “‘it is less my admira- 
tion of your fine genius, which has engaged me to make this address to 
you, than my esteem of your character, and my affection to your person’’ 
Love, we all know, is blind; and it would be unpolite to blame Corydon 
for running out extravagantly in the praises of Alexis. 


Ina second identifiable blast, a three-act farce of no little wit, Mac- 
laurin relentlessly pursues the philosopher, the dramatist, and the 
Select Society, his title, The Philosophers Opera, revealing the chief 
object of ridicule. The leading figures in this piece, “‘as it ought to 
be represented at Edinburgh? are Satan, Mr. Genius as David Hume, 
Mrs. Sarah Presbytery, “relict of Mr. John Calvin,’ and Jacky, dram- 
atist and son of the above, as John Home. The plot concerns the 
wooing of the elderly Mrs. Sarah Presbytery by Mr. Genius and the 
success of Jacky’s play by the puffing of the same swain. 

Satan, long notoriously weak in Edinburgh through the domi- 
nance of the godly, having had only “‘a small select society” to stick 
by him, now appears in person on hearing of a Scottish clergyman’s 
writing plays. “I thought,’ he explains, “the least I could do was to 
give my countenance to such a bold attempt to serve me’ Upon 
making inquiries about other recent literature, Satan is reliably 
informed that Mr. Genius is the only author of note. Greatly im- 
pressed, Satan meets Genius, observing that he has read his books. 


Why, then, Sir, [replies that worthy] you are convinced, I suppose, that 
there is no God, no devil, no future state;—that there is no connection 
betwixt cause and effect;—that suicide is a duty we owe to ourselves;— 
adultery a duty we owe to our neighbour;—that the tragedy of Douglas 
is the best play ever was written; and that Shakespear and Otway were a 
couple of dunces.—This, I think, is the sum and substance of my writings. 


Genius leaves Satan a little perplexed: “’Faith, I don’t know well 
what to think of him. Are you sure he is true blue on our side? I con- 
fess, I have some suspicion, that he is a shrewd fellow, endeavouring 
to convert men to Christianity, by writing nonsense against it:’ 
The description of Edinburgh as sung by Sulphureo, a devil, is 


“Elderly through mockery of the advanced age of Lady Randolph in Douglas. 
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the gem of the piece and must not be omitted here, although actually 
aside from the theme: 


In ev'ry street, in ev'ry lane, 
In ev'ry narrow slippery close, 
Nothing but filth is to be seen; 
In all of them I stopt my nose. 
And ev'ry thing about it shows, 
It is a spacious little house. 


Tis not the clouds of smoke alone 
Which mount, when cookmaids dinner dress; 
But ’tis the manners of the town, 
Which must oblige you to confess, 
(Forgiving your Sulphureo’s mirth), 
Auld Reeky is a hell on earth. 


Following the success of Jacky’s drama, the farce ends happily and 
with great affection: 


Mrs. Presbytery sings: 


Dear Sir, and dear Ladies, my Jacky is young, 

And bashfulness hinders the thanks of his tongue, 
For filling his pockets with half-crowns so white, 
He’s sensible twas not the musical lasses, 

Who dance, sing, and play on the top of Parnassus, 
But you who got him the half-crowns so white. 


To thee, noble Genius, the knee he shou’d bow; 
More than to A pollo to thee does he owe: 
Shakespear scofling, 
Douglas puffing, 
You screw’d mens opinions to such a great height, 
That they filled his pockets with half-crowns so white. 


Jacky. Dear mother, you have very handsomely expressed my grati- 
tude, which a foolish bashfulness would not allow me to do. In return, 


I must insist on your giving to Mr. Genius your hand; which a bashful- 


ness, still more foolish than mine, will not, I hope, make you refuse. I 
know you love one another; your marriage to-night will consummate my 
happiness. 

Mrs. Pr. There, Sir, is my hand; you long have had my heart. 

Mr. Gen. Madam, I am so very sensible of the honour you do me, that I 
here vow and swear never more to write essays, discourses, histories, dis- 
sertations; but to make your entertainment the sole study of my life. 
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The Deposition, or Fatal Miscarriage: a Tragedy continues the rag- 
ging. This anonymous drama burlesques mirthlessly the “unfrock- 
ing” of Home by the Edinburgh Presbytery. In disturbed slumber 
the night before the trial, Poetaster and Atheos are plagued by the 
ghosts of Shakespeare and Otway. The following day Poetaster is 
deposed by the General Assembly, and deciding to ‘‘earn my bread 
upon the stage” discovers that the loss of his stipend has cost him the 
love of Lady Tearsheet. 

The catchpenny balladists reaped a rich harvest over Douglas. As 
early as the January issue of 1757, the Scots Magazine had com- 
mented on the great number of “pieces, occasioned by the tragedy 
of Douglas, and the admonition of the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
most satirical; poems, advertisements, &c. at a penny price or un- 
der, and some given gratis.” The balladists particularly rejoiced in 
Hume’s notoriety. The First Night’ Audience, for example, sings: 


Your success, dear Jacky, was great as my wish, 
The critics may snarl, and Garrick cry—Pish! 
Though Agis they murder’d with envious rage, 
Yet could they not hinder you Gil from the stage. 


When the populace dull you to sermon must call, 
Let Douglas be quoted instead of St Paul. 

I leave to’Squire DAVID to paint, as he ought, 

The poet’s sweet art, and th’effect which it wrought; 


How greatly it tickled his fancy to find 
The priest and essayist were much of a mind: 
However our Bible-believers may rave, 
Self-murder’s the dernier resort of the brave. 


Much the same tone is struck in The Apostle to the Theatre His 
Garland: 


Ye wolves in sheep’s clothing I pray you draw near, 
Nor lecture, nor sermon, nor psalm shall ye hear; 
I sing our Scotch Shakespear, that promising youth, 
Whose tragedy puts this new song in my mouth. 

% Scots Magazine, XIX, 56. 
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That DOUGLAS eclipses all other plays, DAVID 
Did solemnly swear, as he hop’d to be saved: 

A friend of the poet’s this oath sharply blam’d, 

Your fate, should it share, it would doubly be damn’d. 


The Revolution, broader in its satire, castigates also the Select So- 


ciety: 


Learned men whilom were under no fetters, 

But made what was call’d the republic of letters; 
Republic of letters! there’s now no such thing, 
The author of DOUGLAS of poets is king. 


The poetical crown on his temples was plac’d 

By him who is reckon’d the standard of taste; 

But amongst us I hope ther’s not one whose heart faints 
To tell him with DOUGLAS we are malecontents. 


I hope your good spirits will not be cast down, 

Tho’ those hight the GENIUSES on us shou’d frown: 

They indeed have thought proper to style themselves select; 
But, alas! ’tis too plain they’re none of the elect. 


But the favorite gibe of all, constantly recurring as a minor theme, 
is at Hume’s broad shoulders, spindleshanks, and potbelly. The 
Letter from Simon O’ Queer, to Mrs Grissel Gray at Edinburgh is 


typical: 


I ne’er shall get rest, as I hope to be shaved, 

Till I see young sire Adam, and Scotland’s St David; 
His shoulder, legs, belly, so large are I hear, 

In all our three kingdoms at once they appear. 


To a similar passage The Stage or the Pulpit: A Sermon appends a 
footnote: ‘““These bodily perfections are the cardinal virtues of a 
broad-shoulder d, taper-legg’d [with belly long] modern philosopher, 
with whom our reverend tragedian lives in Christian fellowship and 
communion: The same ballad also introduces the “conversion” 
theme, the dramatist singing: 


Let priests with unrelenting zeal 
At my conversion rage; 

Ye will not blame me tho’ I quit 
The pulpit for the stage. 
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In Part Two, he exults: 


Old Shakespear, Otway, and the rest, 
Must fly the concert-hall; 

My play, like Aaron’s serpent, will 
Devour and swallow all. 


Part Three, inspired by the impending publication of Douglas, 
warns: 


Prepare, ye Scottish connoisseurs, 
To criticise THE PLAY: 

This to the pious poet is, 

Of Judgment the great day. 


But first attentively peruse 

The dedication, 

Which dainty Davie has thought fit 
To write to jumping John. 


The Infernal Council makes capital of Hume’s suppressed essays, 
Of Suicide and Of the Immortality of the Soul, of which a few copies 
must unaccountably have got into circulation.” A direct attack on 
Hume, its connection with the Douglas controversy proper is ob- 
lique; but it is supposed to have been written by James Boswell’s 
aunt, a Mrs. Webster, wife of Dr. Alexander Webster, the leader of 
the Highflying Presbyterians. Regretting the loss of the friendly 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Bolingbroke, Belzebub asks for a volunteer 
to go to earth, only to be reminded by Lucifer that Hume is already 
there: 


“Tho’ these champions of Hell have from earth all retir’d, 
“H[u]me aloft bears our standard, whose breast I’ve inspir’d: 
“Of talents so rare, so acute, so profound, 

“Of such depth, in your realms, there are none to be found. 


% Just how this happened and just how many were the copies remain a mystery. In 
1764 John Wilkes owned to Hume that he had been given such a volume by Andrew 
Millar, Hume’s printer. Wilkes claimed, however, to have taken the precaution, after 
reading it, of tearing out “the two obnoxious Dissertations’ In 1770, apparently un- 
known to Hume, they turned up in French translation. Cf. Rudolf Mertz, “Les amitiés 
francaises de Hume et le mouvement des idées;’ Revue de littérature comparée, IX, 
710-11; and Hume, Letters, I, 444 and n. 
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“His mind I have swell’d with vain-glory and pride; 
“Faint emblem his paunch!—tho’ so vast, and so wide: 
“Tho’ wealth he despises, yet, fond of a name, 

“He soars in new tracts, to high glory and fame. 


“The laws of that Ruler, whose realms are on High, 
“He boldly subverts, and has dar’d to defy: 

“In his flights how sublime!—I am charm’d to behold 
“Our hero, surpassing all heroes of old. 


“This maxim he wisely resounds on the ear— 

“Men have nothing to hope, so have nothing to fear— 
“Hence dagger, ball, poison, or cord—which you please, 
“Each fool may practise on himself—and find ease” 


He ceas’d—when in transport cry’d Belzie, “I find 
“This DAVID indeed is a man to my mind: 
“Shallow politic fiends might for ages have try’d 
“To devise such a plan—and their art been defy’d. 


“Directed by H[u]me to the regions of night, 

“What troops of pale spirits shall rush on our sight! 

“To him then assign we our delegate sway, 

“Who hath taught men the path, and will soon lead the way’ 


All hell then resounded with shouts of applause 
‘To H[u]me, who hath nobly supported its cause: 
Io paean to H[u]me now their transports loud tell, 
While Echo responsive—“A men, cries all hell’ 


This garland of poetical quotations may fittingly be terminated 
with ‘“‘An Epistle to Mr Genius, A[thei]st in Edinburgh,’ a set of 
Hudibrastics that will be given entire: 


My dear Sir, 

It wou'd most certainly have been odd, 
Had J[oh]n been censur’d by the synod; 
For personally you before ’em 
Appear’d, and plainly in terrorem. 

I don’t mean as a goblin fell, 

Who carry’d with you blasts from hell. 
Nor as a spirit good, (’tis giv’n, 

You never will bring airs from heav’n). 
"Twas neither shoulders, legs, nor belly, 
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The parsons frighted, I can tell ye. 

Their secret reasons I o’erheard 

From one for wisdom much rever’d: 
“If I should vote, C[farlylje suspend, 
“Or what is worse, Depose his friend, 
“Observe the consequence, with me 
“Genius will not keep company; 
“Digges” with such a fanatic sinner 
“Will never eat a bit of dinner; 
“The actress will not lend to me 
“Her body of divinity. 
“And thus by them, with censure fretted, 
“We'll all be excommunicated.’ 


Ill 


All the ephemera so far considered arose out of the local reaction 
to Douglas in Edinburgh, January to April, 1757. By the middle of 
March, however, the controversy had spread to London, as the play 
had finally been presented, with the great Peg Woffington as Lady 
Randolph, at Rich’s Covent Garden Theatre on March 14. The 
beneficial preparative effects of Hume’s Dedication are already ob- 
servable before that date, for the London Chronicle of February 
22-24 had remarked, in a notice of the “licentious’” Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s The Rover: “We are glad that the Manager of Covent-Garden 
Theatre is shortly to make Amends to the Public, for the Revival of 
The Rover, by exhibiting on his Stage The Tragedy of Douglas; of 
which the Reader may see a Character in Mr. Hume’s Dedication 
prefixed to his Four Dissertations, lately published by Mr. Millar’ 

In London, Douglas was received with great applause, though 
without the flowing tears of Edinburgh. The London Chronicle for 
March 22-24 attempts to account for this cooler and more critical 
reception: 


The dedicatory Letter, prefixed by Mr. Hume to his Four Dissertations, 
lately publish’d, raised an Expectation, with respect to this Composition, 
which perhaps has not been intirely gratified. The very elegant Author 
of that Address, whose Knowledge and Taste are indisputable in Sub- 

* Digges was the actor who played the male lead in the Edinburgh production of 


Douglas. He was a man of known dissolute character—a fact which the Highflyers 
would not let the Moderates forget. 
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jects of Literature, has formed his Sentiments of dramatic Poetry, from 
those exquisite Models we have derived from Sophocles and Euripides, 
In the masterly Productions of those Artists, Simplicity of Design ap. 
pears the essential Beauty. One Action, of sufficient Importance to com- 
mand the Attention and attach the Affections of an Audience, is at all 
Times kept in View, and no subordinate Events are introduced, but 
what immediatly tend to the Completion of the principal Design. From 
this simple Sketch of the Greek Drama, it will be obvious to the Reader, 
that a Play conducted upon this Plan, which the most able Critics, from 
Aristotle down to Brumoy, have established as the invariable Standard 
of the tragic Drama, must want the principal Requisite to take hold 
of the Minds of an English Assembly of Spectators, who have been so 
long accustomed to be entertained with an amazing Series of Incidents, 
thrown together often without any Consistency, and seldom with any 
Regularity of Design. These few Observations will perhaps explain why 
Douglas has not been received with the same Warmth with which the in- 
genious Dedicator deservedly speaks of it. 


The Monthly Review for May, though not hostile, refrains from giv- 
ing the same complete approbation of Hume: 


It may not be improper to observe, before we take our leave of this per- 
formance, that it was first acted with great applause in Edinburgh; but 
made its appearance in England under a peculiar disadvantage. The 
commendation a man of taste and learning had bestowed on it, previous 
to its representation here, perhaps raised too much expectation in some, 
and excited a spirit of envy and critical prejudice in others. Possibly, 
indeed, that gentleman, in some degree, sacrificed his taste to his friend- 
ship. However, if this was the case, he will sustain no great loss with re- 
gard to his reputation; since he may gain as much on the one hand, as 
he can lose on the other: the worst that can be said, amounting only to 
this, that the benevolence of his disposition prevailed over the rectitude 
of his judgment.” 

The writer of this mildly phrased rebuke, if rebuke it be, is now 
known to have been Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Critical Review for March, excited perhaps to a nationalis- 
tic ‘“‘spirit of envy and critical prejudice; had not let Hume off so 
lightly. Quoting from his Dedication the passage ending “I might 
be accused of partiality,’ the reviewer stingingly interjects: 


And so indeed, in our opinion, he might, with great justice: for though 
we are ready to allow much to the bias of friendship and affection, yet 


8 This critique was epitomized in the Scots Magazine, XIX, 296-98. 
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we would beg leave to put this author in mind, that there is something 
also due to truth, taste, and judgment, which we cannot think any man 
hath a right to sacrifice, even to the most intimate private connections. 


And, after a detailed analysis of the play, he continues: 


We should not indeed have dwelt so long on the little obvious faults to 
be found in this tragedy, had not Mr David Hume, whose name is cer- 
tainly respectable in the republic of letters, made it absolutely neces- 
sary.—Every addition of praise to any work beyond its real and intrinsic 
merit, will always be found in the end prejudicial to it.” 


With London in the controversy, as has already been suggested, 
the preponderance of squibs over critiques was reversed. Hume, es- 
pecially, was given more serious consideration. Two pamphlets ap- 
pearing in April illustrate the point; they are largely devoted to his 
Dedication, taking opposite views. The Tragedy of Douglas Ana- 
lysed, subtitled ““Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica 
Veritas. Englished, I honour Mr. David Hume; but Truth more!;’ 
offers entire approval: 


This virtuous glow of friendship, by whose intensity each squinting 
Zoilus affects to be offended, and turn aside from, shall be made appear 
not to have stretched beyond the bounds of truth; nay, receive additional 
lustre from a candid examination; in writing which, there is an unspeak- 
able pleasure to herald undoubted merit, and at the same time, silence 
all malignant dissenters from the respectable authority of Mr. David 
Hume; whose sanction (had any modesty been left among our stage 
smatterers) ought to have awe-struck unlettered jabberers, and injudi- 
cious criticlings, who are ever guiltless of the praise-worthy foible, “T’ad- 
mire superior sense, and doubt their own.’ 


The pamphlet ends with the dramatic chauvinistic sentiment taken 
from the play itself: ““The blood of Douglas will defend itself!” 
The second pamphlet, “by an English Critic,’ is A Letter to Mr. 
David Hume, on the Tragedy of Douglas; Its Analysis: And the 
Charge against Mr. Garrick, subtitled “Sic ais, est ego contra. So thou 
sayest; but I am of a contrary Opinion®’ It plays a far different tune, 
and the “English Critic” gets to the point immediately: 
Sir, 
Having for a long time conceived the highest esteem for the variety of 


* Also epitomized, ibid., pp. 294-96. 
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your literary merit, a recommendation from you was almost a sanction 
to pre-engage my implicit approbation. How high were my expectations 
raised by your dedicatory commendation of the tragedy of Douglas; but, 
alas! how fallen, from seeing its representation: nor has a perusal since 
won me over as an admirer of it. 

Had the tragedy of Douglas been ushered into the world as the promise 
of a dramatic genius, as such it ought to have been received with ap- 
plause; but its having been forced upon us authoritatively, in com- 
petition with all antiquity and the moderns, two obvious effects were 
produced in the minds of men; to wit, curiosity was excited in some, 
jealousy provoked in others. I am sorry to inform you, Sir, that in conse- 
quence, your national judgment has been greatly run upon here, and 
your critical stocks reduced almost to bankruptcy. 

For my part, when I first read your panegyrical paragraph, I for some 
time hesitated as to the sincerity of it .. . But, on a second reading of it, 
I changed opinion, and have moreover been assured, that what is written 
you meant, to which, in amaze, I used the famous reply of “Est il possible? 
is it possible? 

The four great and revered names, Maffei, Voltaire, Otway, Shake- 
spear, which you have employed as supporters of Douglas, put me in 
mind of the statue of Lewis XIV. in Paris, where the four nations, Ger- 
many, Spain, Holland, and England, are chained round him as van- 
quished, and lavishly accompanied with all the tokens of subjection. 
However this may please the national vanity of the French, all foreigners 
with reason laugh at the folly of the design, and unpardonable foppery 
of the execution. ... 

According to this just and admirable doctrine [of the standard of taste, 
quoted from Hume’s own dissertation on that subject], what is likely 
to be the fate of the tragedy of Douglas? Neglect and oblivion: however 
illumined for the present by the flambeau, you (forgive the expression,) 
too partially, or in the mildest terms, too sanguinely, hold before it. 


After the middle of the year, the excitement over Douglas finally 
simmered down. And Hume, having done his best for his fellow 
countryman, was quite willing to let well enough alone. He made 
some efforts to interest the French literati in the play and to get it 
translated; but he only succeeded in eliciting a long and unfavorable 
comment from Mme de Boufllers. Voltaire, however, through Hume 
or some other channel, heard of the clerical dramatist, and paid him 
the doubtful honor of brazenly fostering on “Mr. Hume, pasteur de 
l’Eglise d’Edimbourg’’ the authorship of his own comedy, Le Caffé, 
ou l’Ecossaise (1760). But in none of the many later editions of 
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Hume’s Essays and Treatises, into which the Four Dissertations was 
soon incorporated, was the Dedication to John Home ever reprinted. 
It had served its purpose and had no further function. 

But the intimacy of the two friends was remembered by others. 
There was the ardent Wilkite, Charles Churchill, who, in the sav- 
agely anti-Caledonian The Prophecy of Famine (1763), ranked Home 
among “‘the meek slaves of prejudice and pride” of Scotland— 


Thence, Home, disbanded from the sons of prayer 
For loving plays, though no dull dean was there; 


and, again, in The Journey (1765), with scathing irony, linked the 
two names: 


Let them forge lies and histories with Hume; 
Let them with Home, the very prince of verse, 
Make something like a tragedy in Erse. 


There was Burns, who, loyally composing a Scots Prologue for Mr. 
Sutherlands Benefit-night, Dumfries (1790), calls for native dra- 
matic talent— 


What needs this din about the town o’ Lon’on, 
How this new play an’ that new sang is comin’? 
Why is outlandish stuff sae meikle courted? 

Does nonsense mend like brandy, when imported?— 


by echoing the comparison first made by Hume: 


O for a Shakespeare or an Otway scene, 

To draw the lovely, hapless Scottish Queen! 
One Douglas lives in Home’s immortal page, 
But Douglases were heroes every age. 


Finally, there was Walter Savage Landor, who, in Imaginary Con- 
versations (1824), brought the two friends together once more in 
animated discussion of religion. Landor portrays Hume’s philo- 
sophical humanity as ultimately triumphing over Home’s religious 
irascibility, and the thinker and the tragedian as ending in complete 
understanding and renewed harmony. 


IV 


The Douglas controversy of 1757, having thrown all Scotland into 
a ferment and leavened English critics from complacent slumber, is 
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of more than casual import, for the issue was national and sympto- 
matic of the struggle for supremacy between the Scottish and Eng- 
lish intellectuals of the Enlightenment. This particular encounter, 
one of many, is lent dignity by the presence of David Hume. It is 
Hume again, ever alert for the recognition of Scottish genius, who 
almost succeeds in keeping on a sober plane the later equally fan- 
tastic controversies over the Scottish Homers—both of them. 

Today there is perhaps no difficulty in accepting Walter Scott’s re- 
mark of 1827, that “David Hume was no good judge of poetry; had 
little feeling for it; and examined it by the hackneyed rules of criti- 
cism; which, having crushed a hundred poets, will never, it may be 
prophesied, create, or assist in creating, a single one?" But Hume’s 
critical judgment on Douglas, though seeming to partake of the ludi- 
crous, can nevertheless be accounted for, given the full historical 
circumstances. When the mind of the Enlightenment has been dis- 
engaged from the still surviving romanticisms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the acceptance of Hume’s opinion by Thomas Gray, the most 
impeccable critic among “‘the Barbarians who inhabit the Banks of 
the Thames,” no longer appears merely curious. In a personal letter 
of August 10, 1757, Gray confesses, somewhat shamefacedly, as be- 
hooves a loyal Englishman: “I am greatly struck with the Tragedy 
of Douglas, tho’ it has infinite faults. The Author seems to me to 
have retrieved the true language of the Stage, wch had been lost for 
these hundred years; & there is one Scene (between Matilda & the 
old Peasant) so masterly, that it strikes me blind to all the defects in 
the world’ And let no one think that Gray was partial either to 
Scotland or to David Hume! But Gray timidly, and wisely, kept out 
of the affair and never made his views public. 

Douglas has recently been termed“ “the Scottish Declaration of 
Literary Independence” And there is no denying that in the Douglas 


“ Hume's connection with Wilkie and Macpherson is another story. 

“ Scott, review of Mackenzie’s edition of Works of John Home, Esq., in Quarterly 
Review, XXXVI, 193-94. 

“ Hume, Letters, I, 436. 

“ Gray, Correspondence, ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley (Oxford, 1935), 
II, 515. 

“ By Harold W. Thompson, in his most contagiously enthusiastic A Scottish Man of 


Feeling: Some Account of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. of Edinburgh and of the Golden Age 
of Burns and Scott (London, 1931), p. 46. 
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controversy was found the occasion for that untrammeling of Scot- 
tish literature that later made possible the Golden Age of Burns and 
Scott. But credit for the act of liberation belongs less to the actual 
author of the play than to the Scottish man of letters who had the 
audacity to proclaim publicly that that play surpassed all English 
tragedy of the century, and who had the authority to force its ac- 
ceptance upon unwilling English critics. The true Scottish Declara- 
tion of Literary Independence is, therefore, the Dedication to the 
Four Dissertations. And its Thomas Jefferson is David Hume. 

















Notes and Documents 


Middle English Texts from the “Bement” 
Manuscript 


THE Huntington Library is a Middle English manuscript, the 
pot of which have never been fully printed or listed. At the 
time Professor Carleton Brown was preparing his Register of Mid- 
dle English Religious Verse, this manuscript was in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s library in New York, and apparently not available, for the only 
text mentioned is Lydgate’s Kalendar, the first piece in the volume. 
Since then, Professor Brown has edited some of the verse in his Re- 
ligious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, but five of the poems have 
remained unpublished and it is the purpose here to print these and 
to give a complete description of the manuscript. 

A peculiar circumstance is that a “twin” of this manuscript exists 
in the library of the Marquis of Bath—Longleat 30. The close re- 
lationship between these two manuscripts extends not only to the 
order of the pieces within the volumes but to certain variants in 
the texts. Longleat 30 is less elaborately written and decorated, and 
might be by the same scribe who wrote HM 142. Of this there can 
be no certainty until it becomes possible to make a more exten- 
sive comparison, and to establish the part played by Theodoricus 
Werken, whose dated inscription appears at the end of the Hunting- 
ton manuscript. Unfortunately, only an occasional reference to the 
Longleat manuscript can be made here, and the detailed collation 
of the texts must await a future opportunity. 

The present volume suffers from two disadvantages. At some time 
it has lost four leaves, presumably with rather florid borders and 
initials similar to the one which still survives. Thus, there have dis- 
appeared the first and last portions of article 2, the beginnings of 
articles 3 and 5, and almost the entire text of article 9. The other 
disadvantage is that the scribe, although an expert penman accord- 
ing to the skill and uniformity displayed in the formation of indi- 
vidual letters and the general appearance of the page, was careless 
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with his text. Omissions of words and letters from words, and the 
substitution of incorrect letters, are very frequent: for example, ar- 
ticle 2, “‘lovo” for “love’’; article 4, “ws” for “was”; article 6, “‘cepe” 
for “crepe”; article 14, “inna” for “inne”, “Le” for “Let”, “os” for 
“of”, “chunge” for “chaunge”, “lor” for “lord”; article 13, line 1, 
“lady” omitted; article 15, “nclygence” for “neclygence”’. A disregard 
for the proper meter is also apparent, resulting in lines of irregular 
length. There are omissions of whole lines: article 11, line 19; ar- 
ticle 15, between lines 187 and 188; article 16, line 58. Nor does it 
appear that the scribe was averse to copying a stanza twice, as was 
done in article 7; and in article 14, where one stanza was omitted, the 
following stanza was repeated. There also occur readings which do 
not make proper sense: article 2, line 159, “In mynde I haue thow 
suffred for me”’ instead of ‘What may i say pow hast done for me”, 
the reading in Royal MS. 17 A XXVII; and article 13, line 28,‘“With 
Ioseph & Iohn’ sowkyng pi pappe”’ instead of ‘With Ioseph, and 
Iesu soking thy pappe’’, suggesting either a complete lack of under- 
standing of the text or a grave lapse in the scribe’s critical apparatus. 
A careful reading of the manuscript would disclose additional exam- 
ples. The character and number of the mistakes are quite beyond 
anything which can be attributed to a faulty exemplar. Longleat 30 
also contains errors of a somewhat similar nature. 

In spite of its defects the Huntington Library volume is valuable, 
for it preserves the texts of six Middle English religious lyrics, ar- 
ticles 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, and 15, that are extremely uncommon in other 
manuscripts of the period. Article 10 has recently been printed by 
Professor Carleton Brown in his Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth 
Century, and the remaining five are now printed, below, for the first 
time. 

It has not been possible to reconstruct the early history of the 
manuscript. On folio 14b is a late-fifteenth or early-sixteenth-cen- 
tury inscription, “pray for ser Thomas Ware prieste”. A Thomas 
Ware, D.D., of Oxford, was guardian of Danvers chest in 1513, but, 
as an authentic example of his hand is not available, there can be 
no certainty that he wrote the inscription. At the end of the volume, 
folio 6ob, is the inscription of the scribe, “T7. WERKEN. 1467”. 
Theodoricus Werken, “de Abbenbroeck”’, was a prolific scribe, who 
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worked from about 1440 to 1480. At least fourteen of his manu- 
scripts are in existence (most of them in the library of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford’), and all but one or two are dated. The earlier ones 
are written in a rather current hand; the later ones, after his visit to 
Italy (where he finished writing Balliol CCX XXVIII in 1448), show 
a change toward the humanistic, or Roman, hand. In the absence 
of other known Werken manuscripts written in the set liturgical 
script—the writing of the English part of the present manuscript— 
there is no warrant for going farther than to suggest that the Latin 
part, from folio 49b to folio 60b, may be in Werken’s hand, and 
that the English part preceding it may be in the hand of another. 
Just below his name and the date, on folio 6ob, is a rubricated in- 
scription, “Who so wy] haue hys desyr fulfyllyt in al godnes he most 
say a.M*‘. aue mar’ in .X. dayys pat ys euery day .C. wher pat euer he 
be hauyng an almes in hys hond whyl dey ben a sayng & aftyr say pis 
oryson.’’ No prayer follows. This rubric is in the same hand as the 
rubrics throughout the second part of the manuscript, which, to 
judge from some minor peculiarities in the writing, may have been 
written by Werken. The date 1467 is the terminus ad quem, but 
exactly how much earlier the English part was written cannot be 
said. On paleographical grounds, one would suppose that the in- 
terval was brief—just long enough, perhaps, to prevent the original 
illuminator from continuing his work on the initial letters in the 
Latin part, which is wholly without the intended decoration, except 
for a few main rubrics. 

No editorial liberties have been taken with the text as it stands in 
the manuscript. Most of the conventional abbreviations have been 
expanded in italics. In the abbreviations involving final “e”, this let- 
ter has been indicated by an apostrophe, which is very similar to the 
actual mark employed by the scribe; and the name “Jesus”, which is 
commonly abbreviated to “Ihu” in the manuscript, is expanded to 
“Thesu”, following the scribe’s own example in article 1, line 1. 
There are no paragraph marks or breaks between stanzas in the 
manuscript. The capitalization and punctuation of the original have 
been retained. In the manuscript the punctuation takes the form 


*T am greatly indebted to Dr. R. A. B. Mynors, Librarian of Balliol College, for cer- 
tain facts relating to the Werken MSS there. 
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of a period, or, more commonly, of a period followed by a hairline 
flourish, the whole resembling somewhat the Arabic numeral “2”, 
As these marks are used indiscriminately they have all been tran- 
scribed as periods. In some of the Latin rubrics is found an inverted 
semicolon, here transcribed as a semicolon. 


Description of the Manuscript’ 


HM 142. A Collection of Religious Prose and Verse 
1. John Lydgate (?). A Kalendar 


“Tanuarius. 
Thesu lord for thi holy Circumcision 
In the bigynnyng of pe newe yer’ ” 


Register, No. 1052. Printed from Rawl. B 406, in Early English 
Text Society,’ CVII, 363. The MS is not collated. The text follows 
most closely that of the MSS in group B L H M, but contains many 
variants, mostly omissions which shorten the length of the line. As the 
text is written in the customary form of a church calendar, with the 
golden numbers and the year letters in columns at the left of the page, 
the scribe had available only a very narrow space, inadequate for the 
normal length of the lines. 


. Symbols of the Passion Fol. 7a 
“Arundines. 
Wyth a reed he hadde a stroke 
Ther with a Iewe his hede to brak”’ 


Register, No. 1588. Printed from Royal 17 A XXVII and Add. 
22029, in E.E.T:S., O.S., XLVI, 170. The present MS is not men- 
tioned, and follows the text of the Royal MS, with some variants. 
There are line drawings, most of which have been colored and some 
touched up in a modern ink. The leaves bearing Il. 1-40 and 218-32 
have been removed, and the couplets, Il. 167-68 and 169-70, are trans- 
posed. Between Il. 200 and 201 occur eight stanzas, not in the E. E.TS. 
edition, which Brown has printed separately in his Religious Lyrics 

2 Physical description of the manuscript: Vellum, 10 x 634 inches, cut down. 60 
leaves: 1 modern, paper flyleaf, 1° (lacks 7), 2° (lacks 4), 3° (lacks 1, 6), 4°-8°, 1 vellum 
and 2 modern, paper flyleaves. Catchwords in the English part; no signature marks. 
Text frame, 634 (average) x 4 inches, and line rulings in a red ink. Written in a set 
liturgical book hand. The Latin part appears to have been written, somewhat later, by 
another scribe. On fol. 22b is a full bar-and-foliage border in gold, blue, and magenta. 
Initials in gold, with blue and magenta backgrounds. Line drawings, some in color, in 
article 2. The decoration has not been completed in the Latin part. Rubricated. 

® Hereinafter abbreviated “E.E.T.S’ 
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of the Fourteenth Century (p. 227), from Harl. 2339. The order of the 
stanzas in the present MS is 1, 6, 3, 4, 2, 7, 5, 8. 


3. Poem on the Passion Fol. 11a 


“Thow suffrediste passion blessed mot pow be 

Thi feruent loue pat neuer wol cese” 

This does not appear in the Register and is printed below. The leaf 
bearing the first fifteen lines has been removed, but George Plimpton 
has printed the first twenty-three lines in his Education of Chaucer 
(p. 39), from a MS roll in his possession. The text there begins: “O 
Ihesu criste lorde euyrlastyng swetenesse:’ The poem is also in Long- 
leat 30. 


. The O’s of Christ Fol. 11b 
“Pater noster. Aue maria. 


O Ihesu pat madest pe heuenes clere 
Enlumined wibp sterres bryght” 


This is not in the Register and appears to be a different text from 
1519, Which is found in Bodl. 6777 and elsewhere. The text is unfin- 
ished, as the fourteenth “O”, stanza 23, stops after the first two words. 
The remainder of the page, and the following page, were left blank, 
but somewhat later were filled in with the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, 
and Creed in Latin, in a contemporary hand of the liturgical type. 
The poem is also in Longleat go. 


5 A Litany Fol. 15a 
“That pou my helpe I pray pe euer be 
Seynt gabriel and raphael with the” 

Register, No. 571. Printed from Balliol 354, in Anglia, XXVI, 220. 

The leaf bearing the first few lines has been removed. The text fol- 


lows most closely the variants printed by Dyboski in E.E.T.S., CI, 180, 
as from MS B. 


6. A Prayer to Christ Fol. 16a 
“Now criste Ihesu sopefast preest & kynge. 
And for mankynde mooste worthi werriour” 


This has not been identified in the Register and is printed below. 
It is also in Longleat go. 


7. “Oracio Magistri Castre quam ipse composuit” Fol. 17a 
“Thesu for hem I the beseche Fol. 16b 
Than wrehen the in any wyse” 


Register, No. 1055. Printed from Harl. Charter 58. c. 14, by Brown, 
in his Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, p. 98, and from ten 
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MSS, in parallel texts, in Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological So- 
ciety, Norfolk Archaeology, XVII, 221-44, where the present text fol- 
lows Merton CCIV most closely. The order of the stanzas is: Part II, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Part I, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; Part II, 6. 


. “Oracio” Fol. 17b 

“Gracias tibi ago domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus 
summe ... And specially gracious lord forsiche. witte. mynde. discre- 
chon. ..° 


This prayer is the only piece in English prose in the volume and has 
been included here, among the transcripts of verse, in order that the 
English contents of the MS may be completely available. 


. “Si vis dei graciam et vitam rectam obtinere dic Fol. 18b 
quotidie istam oracionem sequentem de sancta maria 
mater domini nostri Ihesu christi. Oracio. Mary moder. &c’’ 
“Do my folyes for to blynne Fol. 19a 
And kepe me oute of deedly synne 
That I be neuer take ther Inne. Amen’ 


Register, No. 1330. Printed from Harl. 2382, by Patterson, in The 
Middle English Penitential Lyric, p. 139. Only these three lines of the 
poem remain, the leaf bearing the first 51 lines having been removed. 
Following the rubric, quoted above, on fol. 18b, the scribe has left 
seven lines blank. 


Ss, = ss se Jt a OO 


oe 


. “Septem gaudia beata marie’ Fol. 19a 
“Gaude of uirgins pe freshest floure 
In maydenhede a launtern of odour” 


This has not been identified in the Register. Printed from the pres- 
ent MS, by Brown, in Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, p. 61. 


. Of the Five Joys of the Virgin Mary Fol. 19b 
“Mary moder mayden meke 
For pat ioy I the beseke” 


This has not been identified in the Register, and is printed below. 
It is also in Longleat go. 


. John Lydgate. “Here begyneth the Pater noster. inenglys:’ Fol. gob 
“Glorious fader pat art in heuen 
Kepe us pi childer pat pou has wrou3t” 
Register, No. 1669. Printed from Trinity College R. 3, 21, then the 
only known MS of the text, in E.E.T:S., CVII, 18. The variants rarely 
improve the printed text. The Pater Noster is also in Longleat 30. 
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13. John Lydgate. “Here begynneth pe. Aue maria’ Fol. 21a 


“Hayle glorious and heuen quene 
Crouned & reyned in pe blysful cage” 


Register, No. 653. Printed from Trinity College R. 3. 2, then the 
only known MS of the text. The variants are of the same nature as in 
article 12. The Ave Maria is also in Longleat go. 


. “Here begynneth pe .vii. psalmis in englisse:’ Fol. 22b 
“Domine ne in furore tuo arguas me; 
neque in ira tua corripias me. 
Lord in thyn argure uptake me nought. 
And in pi wrap blame pou not me?’ 


Register, No. 1215. Printed from Digby 18 in Englische Studien, X, 
232. The present MS follows the printed text fairly closely, with the 
occasional omission of a word. However, in stanza 53 it follows the 
Wheatly MS (E.E.T:S., O.S., CLV, 37), rather than the other three 
versions, as it also does in stanza 57; but in stanza 59 it changes to the 
Ashmole type. Beyond these few indications, no attempt can be made 


here to establish its exact relationship to the texts in the various other 
MSS. 


15. A Litany Fol. 41b 
“Kyrieleyson haue mercy good lorde 
Christeleyson we crye now to pe” 
This piece has not been identified in the Register and is printed 
below. It is also in Longleat go. 


16. Orison on the Passion Fol. 45a 
“Thesu pat hast me dere bought 
Write now goostly in my pought” 
Register, No. 1082. Printed from Longleat 29, by Brown, in his Re- 
ligious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, p. 114. Between ll. 8 and 9 
of the printed text the MS inserts five additional stanzas: 


“Write on my hert gracious kynge 
That I may pe loue aboue al thinge 
And preyse pe both day & nyght 
Wit al my soule & al my myght 


“Write on myn hert with teeris of deuocion 
As pou wepediste for us in pi passion 
Whan teeris of blood fel to pi fete 
Vp on pe mount of olyuete 
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“And praydest to pi fader tymes thre 
With loue of hert pat was so fre 
For angwissche of peynes pat was to come 
Thi flessch hit tremelid al an summe 


“Thus for us wrecched caytefes here 
Thi blood ran doun on pi lere 
Thesu mercy lord ful of my3t 
These pitous peynis in my soule write 


“With feruent loue & brennyng chere 
Thus mote I euer dwelle with pe here 
And send me repentaunce of my synne 
The blisse of heuen pat I may wynne” 


L. 58 is omitted in the MS, but between Il. 150 and 151 an additional 
couplet is inserted— 


“At domes day whan pow schalt come 
Of all’ maner men to yeue pi dome”; 


and a final one at the end of the poem— 


““Amen amen for charite 
God yeue us grace so mote hit be’ 


These variants are also in Longleat go. 


17. Meditation on the Passion Fol. 48a 
“Thesu that all’ this worlde hast wroghte 
And of a clene virgyn so take oure kynde” 


Register, No. 1072. Printed from this MS by Brown, in his Religious 
Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, p. 133. 


18. “Oracio” Fol. 49a 
“Now now Ihesu for thi Circumcisioun 
When pou was kut so in fleshe & skyn” 


Register, No. 1439. Printed from this MS by Brown, in his Religious 
Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, p. 135. 


19. “Beatus Ieronimus uero hoc modo composuit Fol. 49b 
psalterium sicut angelus domini docuit eum per spivitum 
sanctum et propter hoc abbreuiatum est .. ’ 

“Suscipe digneris domine deus omnipotens istos Fol. 50a 
psalmos ..:’ 
Printed from the Thornton MS by Horstmann, in his Yorkshire 

Writers. Richard Rolle of Hampole, I, 392. 








21. 


22. 


al 


{8a 


Ous 


ous 


50a 


hire 
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20. “Incipiunt psalmi de passione domini nostri ihesu Fol. 54b 


2 


22. 


christi..°’ 
“Deus deus meus respice in me quare me dereliquisti 
longe a salute mea uerba delictorum meorum ..” 


.“Incipit letania de beata uirgine maria a beato Fol. 58a 
bernardo. .?’ 
“Kyrieleyson christeleyson kyrieleyson christi 
audi nos...’ 
“Quicumque hanc oracionem omni die dominico Fol. 59b 


dixerit aut aliquam elemosinam dederit in honorem 

sancti herasmi .. ”’ 

“In campania passus est martyr deo gratus Fol. 60a 

Herasmus episcopus quam grauiter uexatus” 

Sixteen lines of verse, followed by two short prayers. In the space 
left for a miniature, another hand has written 20 lines of verse, be- 
ginning: 

“Nunc letetur plebs fidelis 


Fol. 59b 
Recitando gabrielis 


Virtutis insignia” 


Then follow the signature of the scribe, ““T:. WERKEN, 1467.”, and 
the rubric, “Who so wyl haue hys desyr fulfyllyt in al godnes he most 
say a .M‘. aue mar’ in .X. dayys pat ys euery day .C. wher pat euer he 
be hauyng an almes in hys hond whyl dey ben a sayng & aftyr say pis 
oryson”. The flyleai, bound in at the end of this MS at a later date, 
contains a list of the seven mortal sins, the five senses, the seven works 
of mercy, the Ten Commandments, the seven sacraments, the symbols 
of some saints, and, on the verso, the Pater Noster, Creed, and Ave 
Maria, all in Latin and in a liturgical hand, rubricated. 


‘Texts 
[Article 3] 


Thow suffrediste passion blessed mot pow be [Fol. 11a] 
Thi feruent loue pat neuer wol cese 

Unto man as hit is euer sene 

In yeuyng of thi body and blode of pi sene 

Bifore paske tym as techeth us pe storye 

Ant hit to haue in eternal memorie 
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O wasschar of fete pat canste so folk fede 

O subiect pat kyng art of euery regyon 

O ensaumle euer to man to take hede 

That paciently schuld suffur his tribulacyon 
On olyuete thries per’ madest pow an orisoun 
To pi fader on high with entente good 

That swetyng stremediste both water & blood 


After betrayed thow were pou spotles man 

Taken of a peple of a chosen nacion 

Of three domesmen in iuste iugement 

Of fals witnes grete accusacion 

Be syde ierusalem pow suffrediste thi passyon 
Moste tender man in pi flowred age 

Thow were dampned & dede for mannes auauntage 


Thow were made naked & cloped ayene 

Hiled was pan both y3en & vysage 

And crowned was wip pornes in to pe brayne 

On heed cheke & nekke pe smeten wip rage 

To a piler bounde & bete was thi ymage 

The rede ryues rennynge on euery syde 

The rede blode did pi white skyn bop hile & hide 


Graunt mercy lorde of all pi peynes smert 
That for man suffrediste pis high passyon 
Lijten with pi fire so my stonen hert 

That before my deth uerey confession 

That I may haue fully contricion 

And pan graunt me pat eritage at myn endyng 
Which pou hast graunted to uertuous lyuyng 
Amen 


[Article 4] 


Pater noster. Aue maria. [Fol. 11b] 
O Ihesu pat madest pe heuenes clere 

Enlumined wip sterres bryght 

The erthe water eyre fyre in her spere 

Alle closed in pi hondes with pi myght 

And pe same hondes man ajen ryght 

With pi blessed fete on pe crosse nayled 

Thus with sorow up on sorow pow asseyed 
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That so cruelly on pe cros pi body was streyned 
That euery membre loste his proper place 

O meke lombe pat desese neuer compleyned 
Whan blody ryuers from pe gunne pace 

I pray pe conforme me so to thi grace 

That pi passyon be to me a deynte mirrour 
Beholdyng euer of pe offence of myn errour. 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu heuenly leche with pe graynes of pi corn 
Cannest mannes soule so wele amende 

To suffer euery member to be to torne 

On pe cros an hije pou woldest ascende 

Passyon to endure & pi blode spende 

No sorow like pi sorow may no man fynde 

For pi body in blode dothe bothe bape & bynde 


O charitable o mercyable to pin enmyes all’ 
That so oft made pi sydes blede 

On hem pi pite can descende and fall’ 

And seydest fader myne take non hede 

Of pis ignorent men but her mysdede 
Foryeue hem o grete was thy charyte 
Ensammple to man and neuer of pyte. 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu of heuenly spiritis gouernoure 

O paradys of delyte o profer of pees 

That suffred of man so grete reddoure 
Whiche as feers lyons aboute pe dide prece 
Uenemous wordes pei wold neuer cese 
With grete strokes pei yaf in rage 

All’ suffrediste lord per outed no langage 


Yet myghteste pow if pow wilt al this vnderstonde 
Yet suffrediste for mannis cause pis penance 

O lord correcte mannes uengeable hand 

That may not suffre pe leste greuaunce 

Which falleth but asketh anon uengeaunce 
Ajens resoun & goddes office doth take 

Mercy god and oure rankour aslake 


[Fol. 12a] 
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Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu mirrour of euer’ lastyng clernesse 
Beholdyng in pe myrrour’ of pi maieste 

Be pi merite passyon and ryghtwisnesse 
These pat schal be saued & dampned be 

But pi precyous merite hath sich dignyte 
That hit hath to saue al mankynde 

Which leuyth vice and uertu hath in mynde 


The thef pat honge be pi right syde 

That gylted and euer dide amysse 

Yet by pe poynt of deth mercy he cryed 

Thy plenteuous pyte pan seyde this 

To day pow schalt be with me in paradyse 

O lord wouche safe pat voys so swete 

At myn ende my soule both confort and mete [Fol. 12b] 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu pat kynge art moste amyable 
Oure defence oure syker armoure 

Our hele our Ioye oure moste suffrabel 
O pytous o mercyable of nature 

Yet on pe mercy had no creature 

For ayeste pe stode pin owne nacyon 
And lete the naked suffir pi hard passyon 


Nought conforted ne sorrowed ne no mannes mone 
Ne ws no pite for pi penaunce 

Safe soroful Mary in whom alone 

Of moste disese stode the contenaunce 

And on to Iohn’ committed her gouernaunce 
Sayenge to pi moder with pytous chere 

Lo womman pi sone pat hangeth here 


O mary pat herdeste pi sone to clepe and crye 
For pat uoyce parted pe rote of thyn hert 
Compassyon haue on us or at we dye 

And me kepe lady from peynes smart 

Un to uertuous lyuynge me conuerte 

Fro pis troble world fulfillel with uanite 
With drawe my hert lady & bere hit with the 
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Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu uerrey welle fulfilled with pite 

And inwarde loue to euery mannes mynde 
Thow spake hongyng on the rode tre 

I thrusty aftir pe hele of mankynde 

Of galle and eysel pe foule bitternesse 

O ihesu stabel me in ful parfyte clennes 

To resseyue pi flessch & blode at my laste ende 
In remedye to my soule and defense 

Ayens the cursed feende. 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu kynge commen of kynges kynde 

O maydenes sone of moste uerteous lyuynge 
What anguych what sorow in thi mynde 
Thow haddest of pe Iewes cruel cryenge 

In despyte and scorne pei called pe her kynge 
And so pow were kynge both of berth & kynde 
Understonden not pe Iewes beestis blynde 


Ascended ut po vn to pe godhede 

The uoice of pi manhode fulfillyd with penaunce 
O fader why haste pow left me in drede 

Of pis harde deth & pis grete greuaunce 

The whiche I suffer for mannys mysgouernaunce 
Swete Ihesu with pi blody syde 

Forsake me neuer in tyme ne tyde 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu bigynner of al endles gladnes 

And cause of pe Ioye pat man is inne 

Ender of euery parfyte besynesse 

Graunt me oute of my soule to uoyde synne 
That I may pat hije place aske & wynne 

Of the pat bare pe woundes so wyde 

And sittest in heuen on pi fader right syde. 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu with pi charitable affecyon 

That desyreste mannes myschef to amende 
Whan in pe depe water of pi passyon 
Thow were drenched us to defende 

O goode god let my body descende 

In to pi wounde me for to hyde 

Tyl thi wrath be passed let me abyde. 


[Fol. 13a] 


[Fol. 13b] 
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Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu pe myrrour of treupe pe signe of victorie 
Thi stedefast loue pat euer doth abyde 

Haue pat hongyng on the roode tree 

Thow haddest feruent woundes wide 

And al rede pow were on euery syde 

With whiche reed in myn hert pow wryte 

That passyon with loue and delyte 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 

O Ihesu strong lyon immortal kynge 
Impossible to be ouercome in batayle 
Which art aboue all natural wyrkynge 
Yet suffrediste disese pe to assayle 

That euery weyne and synew did fayle 
And broken were pe strenges of pi hert 
Thus were pou possed wip peynes smert 


Thin heed alowe pou diddest inclyne 

And seydest pis word consummatum est 

That is to saye now commen is pe tyme 

That endide is pe laboure & schal haue rest 
Resseyue lord pe croun of pi conqueste 

Graunt me lord in pis conquest to haue in memorie 
That I may folowe pe with palme of victorie. 


Pater noster. Aue maria gracia. 

O Ihesu the sone of the fader on hy; 

That madest heuen water and lande 
Thow seydeste lord with pitous crye 

O fader I betake my spirites in to pi hande 
Confort me so pat I maye vnderstonde 
My flesshe and pe worldes fals vsage 
That I may passe pe parlous pilgrymage 


Pater noster. Aue maria 

O Ihesu moste ueray large wyne tree 

Thi plenteuous blode fro pe so can glyde 

As a pressed grape ferde pei with the 

Whan opened was thy right syde 

So pow wer pressed ouer with woundes wide 
That blode out ran & drye were pou made 
And waxest al duske and pale al gan to fade 
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So longe pou bleddest til pat no drope 

Of blode was left in pi fayre fygure 

O lord yeue me feyth charite and hope 
Clothe me lord with pis stronge armoure 
My dredeful goost lord take in to pi cure 
And lede hit with pe in to pat place 

Where men may se pe brightnesse of pi face. 


Pater noster. Aue maria. 
O Ihesu 


[Article 6] 


Now criste Ihesu sopefast preest & kynge. 
And for mankynde mooste worthi werriour 
Prophete also and trewest in lyuynge 

Be thow oure help be thow oure socoure 
And lyke a kyng be pow oure gouernoure 
And champion to help us at oure nede 

And lyke a prophete to wissen here 


O criste ihesu to pe I cepe and crye 

Fro day to day to help us and releue 
And of thi grace vs wrecches for to gye 
That or that pou pi rightwisnesse preue 


Lete pite pe firste to mercy meue 
And or thi swerde of uengeaunce us manace 
Lete routhe afore pi my3tful dome enbrace 


For of oure helth pow art the pyler 

Ayen dyspeyre hoolly oure sustinaunce 

Oure strengthe oure myght oure refuit fer & nere 
In eche perel to saue us from myschaunce 

Thow art oure force and oure sufficiaunce 

And in myschefe whan drede wol us assayle 
Thow art oure schide pou art oure supportayle 


Thow art mychty and pow art meke also 

And pou art rightful & pou art mercyable 
Lambe and lyon called both two 

And sothefaste kyng whos regne is vnmutabel 
To repente by rigoure not ueniabel 

And euer aforne in ponyching of thi lawe 
Pees to preferre or right his swerd may drawe 


[Fol. 16a] 


[Fol. 16b] 
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And to bryng pe loste schepe ayen 

Ooute of desert vn to his pasture 

That was erraunt ydel and ueyne 

O criste Ihesu of thi benygne cure 

More redy ay to saue and to cure 

Alle pat be sory and scabbed eke with synne 
Rather with pite pan with reddure wynne. 
Amen. 


[Article 8] 


Oracio. [Fol. 17b] 


Gracias tibi ago domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus 
summe rex altissime qui me indignum miserum peccatorem ad 
tuam dignissimam ac speciosissimam ymaginem & similitudi- 
nem tuam de tua gracia speciali plasmare dignatus es & per vniuer- 
sis bonis & beneficiis tuis michi largitis concessis et impensis. And 
specially gracious lord forsiche. witte. mynde. discrecion. and vn- 
derstondyng. lymmes. schappe. stature. and wildenesse. of pi special 
grace vn to me thi sympel wrecched synful creature lent and 
graunted. and also of that pou haste brought me up of nought 
magnyfied me enhaunsed me and preferred to worldly worschippe 
welthe an prosperite kept saued & defended me from witterly 
schame and horribel myschefe performed. and complesyd myn 
hertis desyre lyke as pow has graciouse lord and of all goodnes I 
thanke pe as muche as I suffice and am worthy. But I as my synne 
plenesse may not atteyne to thanke pe pat pou art souereyne lord 
and incomparable aboue alle creatures pat euer pou ordeyneste in 
heuen erthe or in helle as pe ought to be thanked I beseche humbly 
and pray vn to pe blessed quene of heuen oure lady seynte mary pi 
blessed moder of whom pe lyked to take mankynde and to be born 
in to pis worlde her maydenhode euer vnwemmed and to thi blessed 
disciple pe holy euaungeliste seynt Iohn’ pi trewe apostel and clene 
uirgyn.To alle aungelis and archaungelis. patriarkes and prophetes. 
apostelis and martires. confessours and virgines. and alle the seyntes 
and uirgynes of heuen to thanke the graciously lord. I pray pe of 
good and gracious contynuaunce hens forthe vn to me whilis pi 
plesaunce be that I schal lyue and endure in pis world. and to 
graunt vn to me pat alle my lyftyme pat I may so worschepe the. 
loue the and drede the for to kepe pi commaundementis. and to do 
pe workes of mercy. so to besette my fyue wittes and to be of suche 
byleue hope and charite pat I mow be acceptable vn to pi grace and 
thi mercy and kepe gracyous lord fro hens forthe fro schame & 
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myschefe from pestylence and from sodeyne deth and [fol. 18b] 
from alle perellis bodely and goostly and alle my good freendes 
yef hit be thi blessed wylle. And specially all hem pat I am holpen or 
furtherid by. to lede my lyfe in trouthe and honeste. and send hem 
and me eueryche of us schryft contricoun and housel at oure end- 
ynge. In good mynde ryght byleue stedfaste hope & parfyte charite. 
with pe sacramentis of holy chirche longynge to cristen pepul beyng 
in the way of saluacyon to haue at her endynge. & haue mercy and 
pite of my fader soule & my moder soule and specyally all myn 
aunceteris good frendes & and alle my good doers soules and alle 
her soules pat I am bounde or holde to pray for. O lord pat art 
fader & sone & holy goste pre personis & oon god euerlastynge in 
trinite here & graunt graciously my prayers yef hit be thy plesaunce. 
Amen. 


[Article 11] 


Mary moder mayden meke [Fol. 19b] 
For pat ioy I the beseke. 

That gabriel the grette [Fol. 20a] 
That pou me kepe bothe day & nyght 

Fro pe deuel and alle his myght 

And of mysdede me lette. 

Aue maria gracia plena dominus tecum. 


For the ioy that god was borne 

Of the lady lete me nou3t be lorne 

That pi sone hast bought vnder his honde 
Today my bede pat hit may be take in stede 
And to heuyn blyssemele[ | 
Thorough pi swete prayer. 

Aue maria gracia plena dominus tecum. 


For the ioy that fro deth to lyffe 

God up ros with woundes fyue 

Up on Ester day. 

Biseke thi sone meke and mylde 

That fro schame he me schilde 

As witterly as he best may 

Aue maria gracia plena dominus tecum. 


‘This line is not in the body of the text but has been written in the margin, in a 
late-fifteenth-century hand. 
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For the ioy that to heuen 

On holy thursday ful euen 

Here lady mikel of my3te 

So me kepe and spare 

That no wikked men me dere 

Ne deuel be day nor nycht 

Aue maria gracia plena dominus tecum. 


For pe ioy that after pi sone 

Thow styed to heuen pere pou wolt wone 

In to light and iolyte pou brynge us all’ with pe 
To rest with owten ende. Amen. 

Aue maria gracia plena dominus tecum. 


[Article 15] 


Kyrieleyson haue mercy good lorde 
Christeleyson we crye now to pe 
Kyrieleyson us make wele accorde 
Christe audi nos pouje synful we be 
Lord send us pees and prosperite 

Kepe us from harme & all’ kynnes winne 
Graunt good grace & trewe charite 

And nowe & euer miserere nobis. 

Lord god pat art a goostly stone 

And grounde of al holy chirche in erthe 
Bringe pe fooldes of folk in oon 

And reule hem rightly under oon herthe 
Saue pi pepel from deth of swerde 

And alle englond from her enemyes 
Make oure fomen of us aferde 

And now and euer miserere nobis. 


Help us fader hye kinge of heuene 

Ihesu goddis sone put to pin honde 
Holy goost sende us pi yeftis seuene 
Schewe us sum comfort after pi wonde 
Sette us in reste both fraunce & ynglonde 
That longe hath werrid in grete heuynes 
O god in trinite make a pees londe 

And now & euer miserere nobis 


[Fol. 41b] 
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Now lady for pi natiuite 

And for oure lordes annunciacoun 

Help us & make soon good vnite 

From blode scheding & soulis dampnacoun 
For cristes birth & his holy passion 

Bringe us oute of pis bitternesse 

And for pe ioye of pin assumpcion 

Bothe now & euer ora pro nobis. 


Michael gabriel & seynt raphael 

With alle pe aungelis of ordres nyne 

Prayeth god pat we may singe nowel 

After pis werris & bitter pyne 

Oure vittayllis fayleth both brede & wyne 
And meche other help thurgh oure lewednes 
God make oure hertis to him enclyne 

And now & euer orate pro nobis. 


Seynt Iohn’ baptist now pray for us 

And ell’ prophetis an patriarkes 

That oure mercyful lord swete Ihesus 
Ponyssh us nou3t after our werkes 

yf we kepe nouj3t oure boundes & merkes 
Oure lord haue mercy of oure blyndenes 
And pat we be so glorious clerkes 

Now and euer orate pro nobis. 


Seynt petir seynt poule & Iohn’ euaungelist 
Seynt Iames and Iames philip & Andrew 
Prayeth ye now to oure lord Ihesu criste 
Wip thomas of ynde and bartholomew 
Symon & Iude mathi and mathew 

Seynt mark and luke of youre goodnes 
That god make us to him be trewe 

And now and euer orate pro nobis. 


Seynt thomas of cauntirbury & edmunde pe kynge 
Seynt blase seynt george oure lady knyght 

Help ye now us in all’ oure worchinge 

And saue oure kynge in al his right 

Alle holy martyres in goddes syght 

We praye now of youre kyndenesse 

To fight for us with al your my3t 

And now and euer orate pro nobis 
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Blessid Erkenwold & seynt edward 

With seynt Edmond of pontenay 

Seynt Willyam seynt hewe seynt leonard 
Gete us sum pees & coumfort us ay 

Alle pe confessoures hit is no nay 

May help to amend pat is a mys 

He help us now all’ god pat best may 
And now & euer orate pro nobis. 


Seynt Anne moder of oure lady swete 
Wibp alle pi doughteris & Mawdeleyn 
Seynt Kateryne vrsule and Margarete 
Herith our’ crying as we compleyn 
Tyl we be herde we can not refreyn 
We pray yow all’ virgynes of gentylnes 
To pleyse oure spouse & our’ souereyn 
And now & euer orate pro nobis. 


All’ pe seyntes manyfold thousand [Fol. 43a] 
Of men & wommen of oure nature 

Helpeth pese realmes fraunce & england 

That pees & loue may euer endure 

To pray for us pat is youre cure 

That we may come un to youre blis 

To graunt per os pat we be sure 

And now and euer orate pro nobis. 


For we be scourged manyfoldly 

With swerd. hunger. & pestilence 

And yete we syn euer bodyly 

Takinge no heede of goddes pacience 
Now good lord for pi magnifience 
With drawe from us peise scourges thre 
And after oure synne & grete nclygence 
Propicius esto parce nobis domine. 


The swerde hath reyned now many yeris 
And many men brought in to her graue 
And many of hem come neuer in beris 
But all’ pou bou3test both lord & knaue 
And yete I hope all’ pou schalt saue 
That truly repente & truste in pe 

But now compassyon on us pou haue 
And from pese werris libera nos domine. 
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The reyne hath werrid in many costis 

And leyde his segeis ful nygh our hert 

With longe abyding we haue ful grete lostes 
The corn is scars pat greuith us smert 

With oute fameshing we may not astert 
Resceyue us lord bi lond or bi see 

Restore oure catel and grete pouert 

And from pis hunger libera nos domine 


After pe moreyn of catel & bestis 

And all’ pese sautes of werris & reyn 

yete pou makest more scharp conquestis 
With mannes pestilence of spot & bleyn 
Thus muche pepil is deed & slayn 

And we leue in moche aduersite 

Good lord haue mercy & turne agayn 
And from pese scourgis libera nos domine 


Alas. for synne is cause of all’ 

Pryde & enuy com with pe feende 

The flesch & couetyse maketh us to fall’ 
And yete pe pepil wil not amende 

I trowe pe world be ny3 at an ende 

The lenger we leue pe wors we be 
Mercyful lord som grace us sende 

And from pese synnes libera nos domine. 


Thi comaundementis we haue not kept 
The werkes of mercy we haue not fulfilled 
And for oure synnes we nou3t wept 

But oure fyue wittes mys spent & spilled 
‘To many good werkes we are ille willed 
Most whan we stonde in prosperite 

Thus haue we leuid in pou3t & ylled 

Of pis necligence libera nos domine 


This leuyng is cause oure scharp scourge 
In werre in reyn in pouerte in dethe 
God graunt hit may oure loulis pourge 
Or we forgo oure bodyly breth 

Ihesu conceyued in nazareth 

For pat grete loue and benignite 

For mary pi moder & Elizabeth 

From synne & peyne libera nos domine 
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Thesu for pi blessid natiuite 

And for pin holy circumcision 

And for pi passion on pe rode tre 

With pi glorious resurreccoun 

And atte pe laste for pin ascencoun 
And pe holy goost pat cam fro pe 

On oure dissesis hauyng compassion 
Fro synne and peyne libera nos domine 


Peccatores we pray for pece 

That be more worthi to haue grete blame 
We trust of grace yete neuer pe lese 
Thrugh all’ seyntis & pin holy name 

Lord saue England & oure good fame 
And kepe us frome al shameful losse 

And for alle other we prey the same 

Te rogamus audi nos. 


Lord that dwellys aboue the sterrys 

And seest the lest thoutht of our’ mynde 
Now make an ende of all these werris 
And cesse the tempest of rayne and wynde 
Coumfort of corne that we may fynde 

For thi loue that didest & rose 

That we may ryse & be more kynde 

Te rogamus audi nos. 


Of oure kyndenese wil grow thi grace 

And vnkyndenese wil thi grace flee 

Yet art thou redi in euery place 

Of kyndely prayeris to here and see 

To good & to ylle oure choyse is fre 

But now good lord to oure purpos [Fol. 44b] 
That pou drawe more oure will to pe 

Te rogamus audi nos. 


Ageyn pis pestilence I dar not stryue 
Thi wil be doon as is good reson 

But saue hem & us alyue 

And graunt us to passe in good seson 
For here is nou3t but care & tresoun 
And wel is him pat wel now goos 
That we be saued from pe last preson 
Te rogamus nunc audi nos 
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Fili dei saue al thi kyrke 

And temperal lordis in rest & pes 

To fle oure synnes & wel to werke 

Lord graunt us grace both moste & leste 
And bringe us to pi blisful clos 

Euer to reioyse pis blisful feste 

Te rogamus nunc audi nos. 


Agnus dei pe lambe of god 
Spare us pi schepe and put in pi lese 
Agnus dei now aftir pi rod 
Delyuer us fro werre & dissese 
Agnus dei now yeue us pees 
To whom we synge Kyrieleyson 
And teche us alle pe for to plese 
That deydest for us christeleyson. 
Kyrieleyson. 
H. C. Scuutz 








Maps in Early English Printed Books in the 
Huntington Library 


HE CARD CATALOGUE of printed books in the Huntington Library 
Toute notes the presence of maps in books and pamphlets, but 
does not give particulars about them, such as subject, cartographer, 
or size. Hence these maps are lost, practically speaking, to all save 
those who inspect the books in which they are inserted or whose at- 
tention is directed to them by some special bibliography. Since the 
Library owns one of the outstanding collections of English books 
printed before 1641, and since these books are being used inten- 
sively by scholars, it has seemed desirable to take special notice of 
the maps contained in this part of the collection, and to compile a 
brief record available at the Library for reference. 

The first step entailed an examination of each of the approxi- 
mately 10,500 books and pamphlets involved. Of these, 157 were 
found to contain 323 different maps and 164 duplicates, making a 
total of 487 maps. By a “duplicate” is meant a map printed from the 
same metal or wood engraving as one previously encountered, and 
occurring without change in a later edition or a different work. 

In addition to these maps, there are more than 1,500 contained in 
18 volumes that are classed as “‘atlases:’ The distinction here made 
between books and atlases may best be illustrated by example. Pur- 
chas His Pilgrimes (London, 1625; 4 volumes), although it contains 
64 maps and accounts for nearly one-fifth of all those investigated 
for this catalogue, is classed as a book because the maps are inciden- 
tal to the narratives. Camden’s Britannia (London, 1607) contains 
fewer maps (5/7) than Purchas, but is classed as an atlas because the 
text is merely descriptive of areas depicted by the maps. Inasmuch 
as standard reference books, such as Phillips’ List of Geographical 
Atlases in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1909-20) and 
Chubb’s Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1579-1870 (London [1927]), have already analyzed English atlases, 
there was no need to duplicate that work in the present record. 

The catalogue, arranged geographically according to the subjects 
of the maps, includes information about subject, date, size, author, 
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engraver, and the work in which a given map is to be found. Two 
alphabetical indexes are supplied: one of common place names and 
of titles; and one of names of authors of maps, when known, and, 
when not known, of engravers. 

Asia, Europe, Africa, and the two Americas are well represented 
in the index. About one-fourth of all the maps depict parts of the 
New World, and one-fifth deal with the British Isles. Some of the 
more noteworthy maps may be mentioned. The Molineaux-Wright 
world map is in its first and second states in Hakluyt’s Principall 
Navigations (London, 1599). Walter Bigges’s Summarie and true 
Discourse of Sir Frances Drakes West Indian Voyage (London, 1589) 
contains the extremely rare map of Baptista Boazio, ‘““The famouse 
West Indian voyadge made by the Englishe fleete of 23 shippes. .” 
The Leyden edition (1588) of Bigges’s work has the Dutch Drake 
world map, of which only one other copy is known (the later issue, 
in the New York Public Library). In the rare English edition of 
Thomas Hariot’s Briefe ... report of the new found land of Virginia 
(Frankfort, 1590) occurs the map, “Americae pars, nunc Virginia 
dicta, .. :’ Although not in its first state, this is still the “first map of 
Virginia: Incidentally, the earliest issue, with “Chesepiooc’”’ mis- 
spelled “Ehesepiooc;’ is in the Huntington copy of De Bry’s “Voy- 


ages’’ (1590), first Latin edition, first issue. Various states of the John 
Smith maps of “Ould Virginia;’ Virginia, and New England (de- 
scribed in detail in Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to Amer- 
ica), and Elstracke’s map, “The North part of America,’ showing 
California as an island, have also been found. 


ERWIN BERNARD 





The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 in the House 
of Lords 


HE PASSAGE of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679 by the House of 
T tors has long been attributed to a trick of one of the tellers. 
The authority for the story is Gilbert Burnet’s History of My Own 
Time? 
It was carried by an odd artifice in the house of lords. Lord Grey and 
lord Norris were named to be the tellers. Lord Norris, being a man sub- 
ject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what he was doing: so 
avery fat lord coming in, lord Grey counted him for ten, as a jest at first, 
but seeing lord Norris had not observed that, he went on with his mis- 
reckoning of ten for one: so it was reported to the house, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were the majority, though it indeed went 
on the other side: and by this means the bill passed. 


An eighteenth-century commentator on Burnet, Onslow, added a 
note: “See Minute Book of the House of Lords with regard to this 
bill, and compare there the number of lords that day in the House 
with the number reported to be in the division, which agrees with 
this story.’ The late Osmund Airy, the editor of Burnet, added an- 
other note: “On May 27 a vote for a free conference with the Com- 
mons was passed by 57 to 55. But in both printed journal and MS. 
minutes only 107 peers are entered as present. H.M.C. Rep. xi, App. 
li, 196.’ 

Simple arithmetic would seem to show that Burnet’s story cannot 
be literally correct, for clearly, if 112 peers voted in the division and 
only 107 were present, counting one fat peer as ten would not ex- 
plain the difference of five in the totals. 

The question is whether there is any likelihood that Burnet’s story 
had a basis of fact. The answer would seem to depend upon the 
reliability of the lists of peers present which were entered each day 
in the journals of the House of Lords. Investigations suggest that 
they are not reliable. 

On the morning of May 8, Viscount Fauconberg is noted as pres- 
ent. On the afternoon of the same day, he was appointed to report 
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a conference with the Commons, to be held at once, and was there- 
fore almost certainly present in the House of Lords, but his name 
is not listed among those who were present.” On May g, when there 
was a Call of the House, the name of Lord Arundell’ is included in 
the list of absentees, but he is also listed among those present. Simi- 
larly, the Marquis of Worcester is listed as present and is also in- 
cluded among those absent, being “excused: ‘The morning of May 
10, Lord ‘Townshend is not listed as present but signs a protest, 
though as he was present in the afternoon it is possible that he signed 
then, but that is improbable, judging from the position of his name 
among those who protested. On the same morning, Lord Freschville 
was appointed one of the managers for a conference with the Com- 
mons but is not listed as present. On May 13 the Marquis of Win- 
chester is not listed as present but signs a protest. On May 14 Lords 
Arundell and Camden are not listed as present but sign a protest. On 
May 27, the day of vital division on the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Marquis of Winchester is not listed as present but signs a protest. 

It would seem, therefore, that the journals’ lists of Lords present 
are not very accurate, though no case has been found of inaccuracies 
so great as to explain the difference between the total of those pres- 
ent and the total of those voting on May 27. Certainly, at least, the 
list of members present on any day in the House of Lords cannot 


be accepted implicitly as evidence that no more were present on 
that day. 


GopFREY DAVIES 
EpitH L. Kiotz 
- 2 Lords’ Journals, XIII, 557-59. 


* This is Arundell of Trerice. Arundell of Wardour had been in custody, as a papist, 
since Oct. 25, 1678. (Ibid., p. 301.) 


‘ Tbid., pp. 560-61. 
5 Ibid., pp. 563-65. 





A Note on James Northcote and John Opie 


AMES NORTHCOTE, historical and portrait painter, was born at 

Plymouth, Devonshire, England, on October 22, 1746. His father, 
Samuel, was a watchmaker, and James was apprenticed to the same 
trade. His taste for drawing and painting received little encourage- 
ment from his father. It was through the influence of the Mudge 
family, a branch of which migrated to New England in the seven- 
teenth century, that he was introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 
1762 Sir Joshua and Dr. Johnson visited Plymouth as the guests of 
Dr. John Mudge, the physician, who later was to win the Copley 
Medal for his “Directions for making the best Composition for the 
Metals for reflecting Telescopes; together with a Description of the 
Process for Grinding, Polishing, and giving the great Speculum 
the true Parabolic Curve:” It was during this visit that James North- 
cote was introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in his Life of 
Reynolds he mentions how delighted he was at being able to touch 
the skirt of the great painter’s coat. 

James Northcote’s father would not allow him to go to London to 
study painting under Reynolds, but eventually (in 1771) he and his 
brother ran away on foot, with the sum of ten guineas which James 
had saved. They reached London in five days. James was well re- 
ceived by Reynolds and later became an inmate of his house; here 
he lived until 1776, when he started on his own account as a painter. 
His chief rival was John Opie (1761-1807), of whom Reynolds once 
remarked to Northcote (on the latter’s return in 1780 from a trip 
abroad), ‘Ah! my dear sir, you may go back; there is a wondrous 
Cornishman who is carrying all before him’ “What is he like?” 
asked Northcote. “Like?” replied Reynolds, ‘““Why, like Caravaggio 
and Velasquez in one!” 

Northcote greatly admired Opie: “He was a very original-minded 
man....I do not say that he was always right; but he always put 
your thoughts into a new track, that was worth following. I was very 
fond of Opie’s conversation:” 


? Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, LX VII, 296. 
* William Hazlitt, Conversations of James Northcote (London, 1830). 
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In the following letter’ to his sister Mary, Northcote refers to Opie 
and his paintings, and to the work he was doing for John Boydell, 
an engraver and print publisher, who in 1786 had started a series of 
prints illustrative of Shakespeare, after pictures specially painted for 
him by English artists. 


[August 30, 1787] 
My dear sister: 

I am very much oblig’d to you for having written me so many letters, 
which has given me great pleasure, and am happy to find Plymouth has 
been so pleasant to you. Don’t hurry yourself, for, tho I shall be happy 
to see you return, I still wish you to enjoy the country. I am glad you 
intend to call on our Honiton‘ Cousins. Give my love to them and also 
to all my friends at Plymouth. I have finish[ed] my picture of Jeal and 
Sesera,’ and it is now hung up in its place in the Counsel Room of the 
Royal Academy. Opie has not yet sent his. He has begun three different 
subjects for it but never finish’d either. First he did Abraham Offering 
up Isaace, but he did not like that; then Samson and Dalila, but rub’d 
out that also; and, after he had seen my picture, at Boydells, of Elija 
raising the widow’s son,° he immediately begun one of an old man weep- 
ing over a dead Child,’ which he intends to send to the Acadamy—so 
that you will see, still, as we have often observ’d, immitating me. I saw 
Mrs. Willis, yesterday, who Ask’d kindly after you. She has two children 
now, but her poor little Bird that she had kept nine years so tame was 


kil’d by a cat about Three months since. I have laid aside the masquarade 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, and am to paint upon the same canvas the 
meeting of Edward the fifth and his Brother; the same as I before did on 


* Huntington Manuscript 22761. Laid paper. 2 leaves, 9 x 714 in. (3 pages of writing). 
Postmarked: “August 30, 1787:’ Addressed: “For Miss Northcote at Mr Sam! Northcote, 
Plymouth, Devonshire’ Punctuation has been supplied in this letter, but the spelling 
and capitalization are unchanged. 

* Honiton, a town in East Devon. Ozias Humphry, the miniature painter, was a native. 


5 Stephen Gwynn, Memorials of an Eighteenth Century Painter, James Northcote 
(London, 1898), item No. 234: “Jael and Sisera in the Royal Academy (print by Mur- 
phy):’ Now in the Diploma Gallery, Burlington House; No. 184 in 1930 Catalogue. 

® Gwynn, op. cit., item No. 233: “Elijah raises the Widow’s Son (print by Murphy):’ 

7 Ada Earland, John Opie and His Circle (London, 1911), p. 60: “His diploma picture 
was ‘Age and Infancy: This was different in composition to that exhibited in 1783 [No. 
6], which was originally painted as an assassin leaning over a beautiful sleeping child— 
quite an Opiesque idea. His patron, Mr. Wyatt, was shocked at the subject, and remon- 
strated; arguing that the loveliness of the child would disarm the most hardened ruf- 
fian. Opie accepted the rebuke, altered the assassin into a venerable old man, and the 
weapon into a patriarchal staff’ “Age and Infancy” is now in the Diploma Gallery, 
Burlington House (No. 168). It was not exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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the small canvas’ is now to be done on the Twelve-foot canvas,’ with all 
the number of figures in great state, and I hope to make it a fine picture. 
Duke” is vastly well and grown quite fat. Maria Mather is very well and 
desires her love to you. Mr. Hoare” continues very well. He quits his 
house at the next quarter, and before him and his Brother go abroad 
they will take lodging to put all their goods into, and Mrs. Cavan is to 
live in it and with them when they return; but Mr. W. Hoare will on no 
account suffer Miss Sennot to be again with them. He says she is a great 
encumbrance in the House, with her airs, and to much engages Mrs. 
Cavan. I am very glad she will be so mortified; ’tis what she justly de- 
serves. Mr. Legat,” the engraver, has now finish’d the print of the Chil- 
dren in the Tower,” and it is thought by all to be a very fine print indeed. 
Old Boydell is quite in raptures with it, but he has hid away the plate 
and will not let any of the impressions be seen, so that it may come out 
fresh upon the world in the first number of the Shakespear. Mrs. Cosway™ 
is set off for Paris with a French dutchess that has been here. Poor Maria 
has been frequently after Miss Wiggins, but has not been able to get any 
money nor even to get a sight of her. Pray give my duty to my Father, who 
I hope will be able to part with you. My love to Sam, to Mr. Fordye if 


® Gwynn, item No. 215: “Meeting of Edward V. and His Brother (the print by Reyn- 
olds [?]):’ Possibly this engraving was by B. Reading. See Boydell’s Graphic Illustrations 
of the Dramatic Works, of Shakespeare . . . (1804?), pl. 63. 


® Gwynn, item No. 235: “Large picture of the Meeting of Edward V. and his Brother 
(for Boydell’s Shakespere—print by [Robert] Thew):’ Boydell, A Collection of Prints, 
from Pictures Painted for the Purpose of Illustrating the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare ... (1803), II, pl. 22. 

” A dog called by Hazlitt “his [Northcote’s] little fat lap-dog:’ Henry Fuseli (1741- 
1825), painter, hearing that Northcote kept a dog, exclaimed, “What? Northcote keep 
a dog! What must he feed upon? Why, he must eat his own fleas!” 


1 Prince Hoare (1755-1834), dramatic author and artist; son of William Hoare, R.A. 
(1707-92). Being in ill health he went abroad with his brother William. In the Faring- 
ton Diary (3d ed.; London [n.d.]), I, 275, there is an amusing reference to the brothers: 

“Mrs. Inchbald observed to Mr. [William] Hoare, brother to Mr. [Prince] Hoare, that 
He always put Her strongly in mind of his brother but she did not know that His 
brother did so of him. Northcote justly observed to us that it is the inferior person only 


who reminds you of the superior from having some resemblance to the other but it is 
not so in the reverse:’ 


“Francis Legat (1755-1809) engraved the print, “The Princes in the Tower; from 
Northcote’s picture painted for Boydell’s Shakespeare, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1786 (No. 188). This picture was originally in the possession of the Earl of 
Egremont. See Lord Leconfield, Catalogue of Petworth (1920), p. 89. 


* Gwynn, item No. 208: “Edward V. and His Brother Murdered (print by Legate— 
Boydell’s Shakespere):’ 


4 Maria Cecilia Louisa Cosway (1759-1838), miniature painter. She married, in 1781, 
Richard Cosway (1740-1821), painter in oil, water color, and miniature. 
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you see him, to Mrs. Bell, and Mrs. Dunsterville,” and all my friends, 
Weare, thank God, in good health here, as I hope you are all. 
I remain your most affectionate Brother, 
JAMEs NoRTHCOTE 
Maria desires to be rem[em]ber’d to you particularly. Duke is vastly well 
and grown quite fat. He pays much attention to Maria, out of respect 
to your memory, and watches much at your bed-room door. 


John Opie’s wife, Amelia, was the only child of James Alderson, 
M.D. She published several novels and volumes of verse. She first 
met John Opie at an evening party. Miss Brightwell” thus describes 
the meeting: “She entered, bright and smiling, dressed in a robe of 
blue, her neck and arms bare; and on her head a small bonnet, placed 
in somewhat coquettish style, sideways and surmounted by a plume 
of three white feathers. Her beautiful hair hung in rich waving 
tresses over her shoulders; her face was kindling with pleasure at 
sight of her old friends; and her whole appearance was animated and 
glowing: Opie was greatly impressed at her appearance. “He was 
evidently smitten; charmed, at first sight?’ 

In one of her letters” Mrs. Opie tells an amusing story of James 
Northcote: 


Mr. Opie, and he [Northcote], and Sir Francis Bourgeois (the landscape 
painter) dined at Sir William Elford’s the other day, and met there a 
Colonel Elford. After dinner some disputatious conversation took place, 
in which my husband and Mr. N. took a principal part; after some time, 
the Colonel said, in a low voice to Sir Francis, “Painters are queer fel- 
lows; how oddly they converse. One knows not what to make of them; 
how oddly they run on!” Sir Francis assented, and consoled himself as 
well as he could, for being so little eminent as not to be known as a 
painter himself. After tea he took an opportunity of telling this story to 
Northcote; who, starting back with a face of horror, exclaimed, “Gude 
G——! then he took you for a gentleman!” I dare say he did not sleep 
that night. My husband says very truly and admirably of this queer little 
being, that his mind resembles an old family mansion, in which some of 
the apartments are furnished and in good repair, while the major part 
are empty or full of rubbish. 

% Northcote made some acrimonious remarks about Zachary Mudge, in his “Conver- 
sations;’ which William Hazlitt published in the New Monthly Magazine. Mr. Rosdew, 


Mudge’s nephew, resented this, and a mutual friend, Mr. Dunsterville, acted as inter- 
mediary in the controversy. 


% Cecilia Lucy Brightwell, Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie (Norwich, 1854). 
7 [bid. 








es 
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The following letter * of Mrs. Opie, on the death of her husband, 
is unfortunately without an addressee, but what little internal evi- 
dence it contains points to James Northcote as the logical recipient. 


My dear Sir, 8th of June 1807 

Thomson” did me justice when he assured you that I should be pleased 
to receive a letter from you, but he did not do me complete justice un- 
less he added that I wished to see you also. Indeed, had you sent up your 
card to me the other day, I should certainly have admitted you. You, I 
am sure, can readily enter into the feelings which have made me at this 
most trying moment of my life, cling more to those who loved & esteemed 
him, than to my own particular friends, & which urge me to set a value 
on their goodwill, & approbation beyond that of all the world beside. 
He always regarded you as his sincere friend & your conduct has always 
proved you so; nor can I deny myself the pleasure of thinking that had 
not circumstances which I sincerely regret kept us asunder, you would 
have been my friend as well as his. 1 agree with you that occupation is the 
best cure for grief, or rather it goes hand in hand with time in his opera- 
tions, and when I reach my father’s house (the only proper place for 
me, for some months to come,) I shall endeavour to employ myself in 
my usual pursuits, though in so doing I shall feel more than ever the 
loss I have sustained, as I had implicit reliance on his judgment, & sub- 
mitted what I wrote to his observations only, nor can I ever cease to 
lament that I had not energy enough while he lived to be as industrious 
as he wished me to be, & to profit by his example. Never, I believe was 
there such an instance of genius, industry, & prudence combined as was 
exhibited in him! and I certainly had the merit of appreciating him most 
truly, & now when he was most prosperous, most valued, & most happy 
I have lost him!! 

However; I have a perfect conviction that “Whatever is, is right” & I 
hope in time that I shall be as resigned as it is my duty to be. Do not 
suppose that I can ever exist long out of London. It was always dear to 
me, & is now dearer than ever perhaps from associations never to be de- 
stroyed, & which, though now painful, will in time become pleasant. 
In the Spring months therefore, I shall always be in Town, & happy 
to see you. 

I thank you for your kind praises of my conduct on the present occa- 
sion, but I declare that I see no merit in it, nor can I believe that under 
the same circumstances any woman would have acted differently. 

Forgive me for having intruded so long on your time, but I am alone, 

*® Huntington Manuscript 1840. Wove paper. 2 leaves, 834 x 714 in. (4 pages of writ- 
ing). 
® Henry Thomson, R.A. (1773-1843), painter, pupil of Opie. 
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driven from my own house by the crowd collected to view the pictures, 
& writing to one who sympathizes with me has relieved, & diverted my 
mind. Perhaps you will be so good as to call on me on Sunday morning. 
If you come early that is by 12 o'clock, I shall probably be alone. In the 
mean while 
Believe me, Dear Sir, Truly yours, 
AMELIA OPIE 


R. B. HASELDEN 








Three Unpublished Letters of Scott to Dibdin’ 


IBLIOMANIA in a mild form is always with us, but in its more viru- 
B lent aspect it reaches an epidemic stage only rarely—in our own 
era, for example, from the turn of the century to 1929. The name ac- 
quired its real significance in the early nineteenth century, when 
book collecting became fashionable and bibliography—in its new 
meaning of the study of books as books—became the ruling passion 
of those who could afford it. Bibliomania was a cult for some thirty 
years from around 1810: Earl Spencer, with his great library at Al- 
thorp, was Allah, and Thomas Frognall Dibdin was his prophet.’ 
There were numerous disciples, some of them erudite with futile 
eagerness, like Samuel Egerton Brydges, some learned and profound 
like Richard Heber, and a few sane gentlemen-scholars like Walter 
Scott. 

Scott was more than a collector of books. He was an antiquarian 
before he was a poet, and long before he was a novelist. While he was 
still a law student he wrote essays on Scandinavian literature,’ and 
his first important publication was the collection of Scottish popular 
ballads, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-3). He read widely 
in early poetry—Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and Scottish’"—and in 
Elizabethan drama. He wrote learned notes to the Minstrelsy and to 
Sir Tristrem (1804), corresponded assiduously with Heber and other 

* These letters are bound in an album marked “Bibliographiana; in the uncatalogued 
Dibdin Collection in the Huntington Library. For a description of 102 catalogued Scott 
letters in the Huntington Library, see Mildred Lambert and James T. Hillhouse, “Scott 
Letters in the Huntington Library; Huntington Library Quarterly, II, 319-52. Prof. 


FE W. Hilles plans to describe other unpublished Scottiana in an article in the near 
future. 


* The Oxford English Dictionary credits Dibdin with the earliest usage of most of the 
biblio compounds in English. An earlier instance of bibliography may be found in Dib- 
din’s privately printed Specimen Bibliothecae Britannicae (London, 1808) and Bibliog- 
raphy: A Poem (1812). Bibliopegy appears to have been in use among the bibliomaniacs, 
themselves, before its recorded use in 1824. Dibdin uses it in a letter to Heber, Dec. 20, 
1817, now in the Huntington Library (laid in an extra-illustrated copy of the Club of 
Odd Sticks reprint of Dibdin’s Bibliomania). 

* Paul Robert Lieder, Scott and Scandinavian Literature (“Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages,’ II [1920]), pp. 8-57. 


* Andrew Lang, Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy (London, 1910). 


° Scott later helped found the Bannatyne Club, devoted to the study of early Scottish 
poetry and history, and wrote a memoir of George Bannatyne. See The Bannatyne Man- 
uscript (printed for the Hunterian Club, 1896), I, i-xxii. 
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scholars, and assisted George Ellis in collecting medieval romances.’ 
He made himself known to the world of scholarship before he began 
turning this same antiquarian lore to creative purposes, with the 
writing of The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805) and Marmion (1808). 
Scott the poet became so popular that when The Lady of the Lake 
(1810) appeared it seemed no one could stop him—least of all the 
young Byron, unroused as yet by the alarm clock of overnight fame. 

Scott was about at the height of this first wave of popularity when 
he wrote the three letters to bibliographer Dibdin now published 
for the first time. These letters throw some new light on the popu- 
larity he had won, but most of all they add to our knowledge of Scott 
the antiquarian and collector of books. And, since they are more in- 
teresting than the two letters to Dibdin published in the recent edi- 
tion by Sir Herbert Grierson,’ they afford a good excuse to review 
the relations of the two men. Dibdin was to Scott probably little 
more than another learned correspondent, and even in 1810 Scott 
had too many correspondents. To Dibdin, however, Scott repre- 
sented, I believe, an object of elated enthusiasm, almost of hero 
worship. 

Dibdin’s enthusiasm was apparent several years before the two 
met in London, and at least two years before the following letters 
were written. In 1808 Dibdin had privately printed forty copies of 
a specimen of a projected descriptive catalogue of rare and useful 
books in English, which he promptly distributed among his “literary 
friends,’ including Scott." In the section devoted to poetry he gave 
nearly all his attention to Scott, directly by describing two editions 
of the Minstrelsy, “a work of justly-established celebrity . . . beauti- 
fully and carefully printed by Mr. Ballantyne, the Elzevir of the 
North)’ and indirectly by describing the different versions of Thom- 

* Sir Herbert Grierson, Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (London, 1938), pp. 20-25, 70-82, 119. 

' The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (London), VII (1934), 341 (Feb. 25, 1823), 382 (May 1, 
1823). Letters of Dibdin to Scott are to be found in The Private Letter-Books of Sir 
Walter Scott, ed. Wilfred Partington (London, 1930), p. 114, and Sir Walter's Post-bag, 
ed. Wilfred Partington (London, 1932), pp. 61, 177. Dibdin himself published in his 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life (London, 1836), pp. 322, 675, letters of Scott to him 
that Grierson apparently overlooked. Why Dibdin did not publish the more interesting 


ones below I cannot tell; indeed, he may have tucked them away in one of the volumi- 
nous footnotes that I have overlooked. 


8 Specimen Bibliothecae Britannicae (77 pp.). This and other Dibdin books appear in 
Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford (Edinburgh, 1838), p. 197. 
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son’s Seasons, which rumor says Scott will bring out in a new vari- 
orum edition.’ In 1809 Dibdin published his first version of 
Bibliomania, in which he ostentatiously inserted several fine com- 
pliments to Scott, both as poet and as scholar.” In 1811 he published 
the second edition, virtually a new book, in which he added, among 
other things, the description of the auction room, where we find 
Scott, under the name of Sir Tristrem, buying books through depu- 
ties: “Hence Sir Tristrem, embosomed in his forest-retreat . . . is con- 
stantly increasing his stores of genii, fairies, fays, ghosts, hobgoblins, 
magicians, highwaymen, and desperadoes—and equally acceptable 
to him is a copy of Castalio’s elegant version of Homer. . . . From all 
these, (after melting them down in his own unparallelled poetical 
crucible—which hath charms as potent as the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth) he gives the world many a wondrous-sweet song. Who that 
has read those exquisite poems, of the fame of which all Britain rings 
from side to side} shall deny to such ancient legends a power to 
charm and instruct?” A pleasing picture this is of Scott building up 
his library at Abbotsford year after year and melting down the col- 
lected lore into poetry. How much more appropriately Dibdin’s 
remarks might have been made a few years later, when out of the 
crucible of antiquarian books had come Ivanhoe and Kenilworth 
and Quentin Durward, and out of the bibliomaniacs had come the 
character of Oldbuck in The Antiquary! 

The text of the letters follows the original faithfully, except for 
the lowering of superior letters in abbreviations and the adding of 
periods at the ends of sentences. 


1. Edin. 2 february 1810. Postmark: 3 AP 1810 [delay somewhat ex- 
plained in postscript to letter]. Address: The Reverend Mr Dibdin 
Kensington. 


® Specimen, p. 52. In a note Dibdin avers “that The Castle of Indolence, which some 
call the magnum opus of Thomson, is almost unread: Mr. Scott will know how to make 
it popular?’ 

” For instance, in speaking of black-letter books, he adds (Club of Odd Sticks reprint, 
1864, p. 74): “Let me not however omit remarking that the beautiful pages of the ‘Min- 
strelsy of the Scotch Border’ and ‘Sir Tristrem’ exhibit, in the notes ...a proof that the 
author of ‘The Lay’ and ‘Marmion’ has not disdained to enrich his stores of informa- 
tion by such intelligence as black lettered books impart.’ 


" Bibliomania (2d ed., 1811), p. 179. See p. 146 for another nice compliment to Scott. 
The supplement to the 1842 Bohn edition identifies Sir Tristrem with Scott. 
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Dear Sir 

Having an opportunity of a cover I enclose a Dra[ugh]t for Ten pounds 
my own subscription & that of the Advocates Library to your laborious 
& valuable Edition of Ames.” Forgive my not profiting by my authorial 
indemnities on this occasion. I am well aware of the very great expence 
which must necessarily have been incurrd in ornamenting the edition 
so highly & you really must not give way to your liberal feelings respect- 
ing particular friends. The abatement is of no consequence to any of 
them individually & the sum total makes a serious defalcation in your 
general return of profits. 

As this is our term-time you will not expect from me so much as I 
should otherwise like to say on the plan of the work. I expect great amuse- 
ment & instruction from it & can only exhort you perge et perfice. I will 
be truly happy when we have an opportunity of talking over our black 


letter love and am ever Dear Sir 
Yours very truly 


Edin. 2 february 1810 aeaeaasieauanad 
[Postscript] I have been sadly interrupted in my poetical labours but 
have now resumed them. You are very good to think about them. Be so 
good as to say if my little order reaches you safe. [From here to end in 
different ink] Since writing the above I have been taught to believe I 
was to be instantly to be summond to town but after a months expecta- 
tion it seems to be blown over. I have to beg you will send me a large- 
paper copy of your excellent work for myself. I will exchange the small 
one at Booksellers price & the Dra[ugh]t will come near all three [pro- 


jected volumes of Ames]. The balance is against me. Pray pick my copy. 
Millar will forward it with his next parcels. Excuse the long date of the 
bill being course of Exchange. 


2. Ashestiel August 9th. Postmark: 13 AU 1810; Selkirk. Address: The 
revd. Thomas Frognall Dibdin Kensington London. Seal intact 


My dear Sir 

I owe you an apology for not sooner acknowledging your letter con- 
cerning the Ames. It was not God knows from any want of sincere sym- 
pathy in that which was painful in it* but my own family were at the 
time very unwell by a sort of epidemic fever which ran through all my 
children in a very alarming manner but fortunately without fatal con- 
sequences. That which is put off when it should be done stands often a 

* Dibdin’s edition of Joseph Ames and William Herbert, Typographical Antiquities, 
in three volumes, the first of which had just been published. See Abbotsford Catalogue, 
p. 265. 

* Dibdin, Reminiscences, pp. 282 f., describes the sudden death of his younger son in 
late January of this year. 
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chance of still farther procrastination and so it has been with my in- 
tended letter. I am delighted that Ames answers and am impatient for 
the second tome. Your projected English De Bure” will fill up a gap in 
literature which no one can fill I believe but yourself unless the infallible 
Richard Heber could be prevaild on to put pen to paper. But you will 
have all the benefit of his knowledge added to your own. As you are 
pleased to say you value my opinion I cannot in civility contradict you 
by saying it is not much worth but on the contrary I do most earnestly 
exhort you to proceed in your labours. If you think of subscription let 
me have a paper and I will return it to you with a few favourers of learn- 
ing & the study of Bibliography scribbled as you say upo” the margin. I 
can only find one fault to your plan which is that it will infallibly shew 
me a nearer road to ruin than I am puzzling out for myself by the help 
of my own limited information. I have bought some of Johnstones books 
(the celebrated Northern antiquary) at a late sale at Dublin” & rather 
think I have got the most curious particularly the Knytlinga Saga, the 
Wilkina Saga & a very curious volume containing a great number of 
Sagas very rarely to be met with.” These with some others & with what 
I had before make me strong in Northern antiquities which the Bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen in which Thorkelin’s library perishd has 
renderd scarce. 

I am glad the critics like the Lady of the Lake. I have got the people 
on my side for after publishing 8000 copies the demand is so far from 
exhausted that they are to publish two more editions of 3000 each with 
all the dispatch possible.” So that I shall rival Mr. Clarke’s memoirs in 
point of sale. 

When you call in at Triphookes I wish you would bid him send me the 
4th No of the Bibliographer with a note of any curious books he is either 
reprinting or has grubd up. Any small packet may be sent to me under 
cover to Francis Freling Esq General Post Office who favours me with an 
occasional frank carrying any weight. 

* Abbotsford Catalogue, p. 197, lists Specimen of an English De Bure (London, 1810); 
only 50 copies printed. 

18 James Johnstone had died in 1798, but his library was not sold till 1810. Abbotsford 
Catalogue, p. 64, records his Antiquitates Celto-Scandicae and Antiquitates Celto- 
Normanicae (Copenhagen, 1786), bound in a single volume. 

* The principal books on northern antiquities in Scott’s library are recorded in Ab- 
botsford Catalogue, pp. 56, 63 f., 98-101. The folio copies of the Knytlinga Saga and the 
Wilkina Saga have manuscript notes by Scott. Scott owned several collections that might 
roughly fill the above description of ‘‘a very curious volume’ Perhaps he refers to Nor- 
diska Kampa Dater (1737) or to Heims-Kringla (1697). 

“Dibdin had written to Scott, May g, 1810, that The Lady of the Lake was being 
buzzed about town, that the critics were preparing their scalping knives, but that the 
common readers were strongly disposed to shout in commendation of it. This letter, the 


original of which is in the Scott letter books, was published in part in Wilfred Parting- 
ton, Sir Walter’s Post-bag (London, 1932), p. 61. 
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If you want an account of any of my northern books for your bibli- 
ographical work I will make them out for you. The Knytlinga Saga (a 
history of the dynasty of Canute) bears upon English history and may 
be worth your notice. Once more my dear Sir macte virtute esto. Go on 
with your labours of which the specimen you have obliged me with, is 
so satisfactory. I hope you will not stop at the historical department but 
gradually extend your catalogue into other branches of Bibliography. 
That it must answer in point of sale considering the general turn of 
taste towards the subject of your work is I think indubitable. Believe me 


sauiend Your obliged & faithful 
Ashestiel August gth WALTER SCOTT 


[Postscript] I am in my country retreat but please to direct Edinburgh 
as usual. 


3. Dec. 30, 1810. 4 pp., without folder 


My dear Sir 

I have been too long in acknowledging your kind letter of October 
last and in acquainting you in return to your kind enquiries that my 
little folks are all in as good health as you or any of our kind friends 
could wish for them. I am rejoiced to hear that the indisposition in your 
family has terminated pleasantly. 

I am delighted with the account you give me of your literary proceed- 
ings and will with pleasure do all in my power to assist either the De 
Bure or the Ames. Both are most essential to literature and as your la- 
bour is your pleasure I need not wish you patience but only good health 
and quiet sufficient to do our English learning these important and es- 
sential services. I am happy to think that as the works tell upon each 
other the labour employd upon either will be of essential service to 
the other and I dare say you preserve carefully the references necessary 
to make them tally, a precaution which a presumptuous confidence in 
my memory has sometimes induced me to neglect but never without suf- 
fering for it. I should have been glad to have had a large paper of the 
Typography though my bookomania rather respects the matter than 
the size of my volumes—not but what I am liable to the disease with all 
its usual symptoms but a certain evacuation of purse (like bleeding in a 
fever) prevents its rising into full fever in my constitution. In the lan- 
guage of old Scottish song 

I hae gotten wife & bairns 
They cry Crowdie ever mair 
Anes crowdie twice crowdie 
Crowdie three times in the day 


If they crowdie ony mair 
They Il crowdie a’ the meal away. 
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J am rejoiced to hear the Bibliomania is to appear again improved and 
augmented. I fear you are a bad physician and rather encourage the dis- 
ease than cure it. You have not sent me your Catalogue Raisonnee of 
Hearne’s pieces. I should be delighted to have it. You cannot imagine 
how proud your list of Latin Chronicles made me for I found I had got 
almost all of them—including one or two since picked up. I am now 
nearly perfect. 

Command me in any thing in which I can serve you. Poor David Herd 
who died this summer would have afforded ready & valuable assistance. 
Much Scottish bibliography is dead with him—I met the old Antiquary 
a few days before his death & complimented him on his good looks. He 
answerd it might seem he was well but in truth he was weary of the world 
& thinking of flitting (Scottice for changing lodgings). 

Does the republication of Hearnes tracts go on? I should think sub- 
scriptions enough might be got to encourage it but I am informd it is 
aground. Are books sale rising with you? if so I shall blame you who have 
excited the generous flame in many bosoms who never knew its influence 
till you taught them. 

Love to our Classical Heber. I had his note by Mr. %empest to whom 
I shall shew all kindness in my power.” 

Ever yours truly 


W Scotr 
Mertoun house 


30 Decr. 1810 


(Postscript, at head of letter] All the best wishes of the season to you. 


It must have been soon after this last letter that Scott was in Lon- 
don and the two met. Dibdin says it followed closely upon the pub- 
lication of The Lady of the Lake, and there is no doubt of his joy 
in the meeting, as he records its details some twenty-five years later 
in his Reminiscences: ‘‘He breakfasted with me twice . . . Our con- 
versation was animated and incessant:’”” A true commentary on the 
relations between the two men would go on to record Scott’s fre- 
quent recourse to antiquarianism, not only in his creative work but 
also in the voluminous hack work of a more or less scholarly nature. 
But that must remain for another story. The best epilogue I can 
think of for Scott’s friendship with Dibdin is the genial picture of 
the older eighteenth-century lover of books in the character of Old- 


* Scott to Heber, Feb. 7, 1811 (Letters, ed. Grierson, XII, 328): “I have seen Mr. Tem- 
pest occasionally & his tutor a fine chattering old gossip of a Catholic priest’ 


” Pp. 754-58 are filled with anecdotes and extravagant compliments. 
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buck in The Antiquary, who showed young Lovel his treasures 
and recited Chaucer with the true Anglo-Saxon enunciation “which 
is now forgotten in the southern parts of this realm.’ This library of 
Oldbuck’s was not collected “at the enormous prices of modern 
times, which are sufficient to have appalled the most determined, as 
well as earliest bibliomaniac upon record . . . Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.’ ‘Too many collectors, Scott continues, have like Don Quix- 
ote “exchanged fields and farms for folios and quartos of chivalry!’ 
Not so Mr. Oldbuck, who delighted in the personal labor of forming 
his library. And not so Mr. Scott, though the imprudent buying of 
books and land, the prelude to bankruptcy, would have us think so. 


W. POWELL JONES 


” The Antiquary (Edinburgh, 1816), I, 56 f. 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


HUNDRED FRIENDS and associates of the late Henry O. Wheeler, 

first president of the Friends of the Huntington Library, pre- 
sented to the Huntington Art Gallery, on March 11,1940, a superb 
pair of mirrors, in Chippendale style, as a memorial to him. 

The mirrors are dated about 1775. The pear-shaped frames, each 
incasing double mirrors, are of carved and gilded wood; their de- 
sign of C-scrolls and acanthus, coquillage and flowers, is in the 
rococo taste. Serpentine brass candle branches are attached to the 
bases. The mirrors, which measure more than six feet in height, have 
been hung in the entrance hall to the Art Gallery. 


Exact information as to the present membership of the Friends of 
the Huntington Library is not available at the moment, because this 
is the time when most renewals are due or are about to become due. 
All the signs indicate that most of those who joined the organization 
a year ago are continuing their membership. The officers are very 
anxious to increase the membership to a thousand in the near fu- 
ture. Members have already greatly assisted by submitting the names 
of possible members, but further suggestions will be most welcome 
and helpful. In order to strengthen the organization in northern 
California, the following committee has been formed: 


ALBERT BENDER 
GEORGE Ezra DANE 
GerorcE D. LYMAN 


To succeed the late Henry O. Wheeler, William W. Clary has been 
elected president of the Friends of the Huntington Library. Mr. 
Clary, a Los Angeles attorney, belongs to the firm of O’Melveny & 
Myers. An alumnus of Pomona College, he is vice-president of the 
Board of Fellows of Claremont Colleges. A collector of first and 
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early editions of English literary and historical works, he has long 
been familiar with the purposes and resources of the Huntington 
Library. 

According to the bylaws, the terms of five of the fifteen directors 
had expired. William W. Clary, Seeley G. Mudd, Victor H. Ros- 
setti, and Lewis L. Strauss were re-elected to the Board of Directors, 
and Dana H. Jones was elected to the Board—all to serve until 
March, 1943. 

The officers of the organization are as follows: 


President, William W. Clary 
Vice-President, Frederick W. Williamson 
Secretary, Homer D. Crotty 
Assistant Secretary, Robert O. Schad 
Treasurer, Victor H. Rossetti 
Assistant Treasurer, Fred S. Hilpert 


John C. Macfarland has been named chairman of the Garden 
Committee. 


A most welcome gift of five hundred dollars has been made to 
the Library by the Friends, for the purchase during the ensuing 
year of books, photostats, and microfilms dealing with the English 
Renaissance. From July 1, 1933, onward, the Trustees have made an- 
nual grants for purchases in this field. Their objective was to have 
one copy of every title printed in England, or in English, before 
1641.Very satisfactory progress has been made in strengthening what 
was already the strongest feature of the Library, and the time seemed 
not far distant when scholars could confidently expect to find in its 
collections a copy of any English book, printed before 1641, they 
might wish to study. Unfortunately, financial stringency has re- 
duced the grant to very modest proportions. The Friends’ gift will 
help fill in gaps. The Friends consented to extend to 1660 the period 
for which purchases are to be made, so as to include the last twenty 
years of the English Renaissance. By becoming associated with this 
project, the Friends will be assisting in the Library’s great program 
of reinterpreting the period which began with the introduction of 
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printing and ended with the constitutional experiments and demo- 
cratic theories of the Cromwellian Protectorate. It is hoped, a year 
hence, to describe how the money has been spent and to indicate 
the value the purchases have for research. 


Desiderata 


BRET HARTE AND SAMUEL CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 


The Library has original editions of nearly all the writings of 
these two authors. Copies of the works listed below are desired. 


HarTE, BRET 

Deacon Jones’ Experience. Cleveland [1874] 

The Fool of Five Forks. London, 1875 

Frentier Stories. Boston, 1887 

Idyls of the Foothills. Tauchnitz ed. Leipzig, 1874 

The Pliocene Skull. [Washington, D.C.] copyrighted 1871. Issue without the “Pro- 
ceedings of California Academy of Natural Sciences” on the 2d preliminary leaf 

The Story, Mliss: A Child of the Sierras. Dramatized by Clay M. Greene and A. S. 
Thompson. Philadelphia [1878] 

California Writers’ Club. Quarterly Bulletin, II, No. 2 (June, 1914), Bret Harte 
Number 

Choice Bits from Mark Twain and Bret Harte. London [ca. 1885] 

In Memoriam Thomas Starr King. For the Benefit of the Sanitary Commission. [San 
Francisco, 1864] 

CLEMENS, SAMUEL (MARK TWAIN) 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. London, 1876 

A Double-barrelled Detective Story. Leipzig, 1902 

The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1900 

Mark Twain’s Speeches, ed. Albert B. Paine. New York, 1923 

Writings . . . 35 vols. New York, 1922-23 

Charles Dickens, by Pen and Pencil. By Frederic G. Kitton. London, 1890 

Eccentricities of Genius. Memories of Famous Men and Women, by Major J. B. 
Pond. New York [1900] 

One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 6. Being a Repository of Literary Gems, comp. 
by Phineas Garrett. Philadelphia, 1873 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The names of these modern English authors have been taken from 
a Library of Congress list of writers each important enough to have a 
group of consecutive numbers in the classification scheme. In many 
cases the Library has in its rare-book stacks the original editions of 
the separate titles, but lacks collected editions, which are needed for 
the reference library. In the case of some authors, individual titles 
of biographies not in the Library collections are included. Although 
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an attempt has been made to list the editions the Library wants, of- 
fers of other editions will be welcome and carefully considered. 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW 
Works. De luxe ed., bibliography by Theodore B. Smart. 15 vols. London, 1903-4 
BarRIE, SIR JAMES MATTHEW 
Works. 14 vols. New York, 1929-31 
Works. Uniform ed. 18 vols. London, 1925-? 
BEACONSFIELD, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 1ST EARL OF 
Novels and Tales. Bradenham ed., ed. Philip Guedalla. 13 vols. New York, 1927 
BENNETT, ARNOLD 
Journal, ed. Newman Flower. 3 vols. New York, 1932-33 
BLAck, WILLIAM 
Novels. New and revised ed. 27 vols. London, 1892-93 
William Black, Novelist: A Biography, by Sir Thomas W. Reid. New York, 1902 
CARLYLE, THOMAS 
Works, ed. H. D. Traill. 31 vols. London, 1897-1901 
CLoucH, ARTHUR HUGH 
Poems, ed. C. Whibley. New York, 1914 
CoLLins, WILLIAM WILKIE 
Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu, and Others, by Stewart Marsh Ellis. London, 1935, 
CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN 
Life of Cunningham, by David Hogg. Glasgow, 1875, 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
Works. Gadshill ed., ed. A. Lang. 36 vols. London, 1897-1908 
Works. Biographical ed., ed. A. Waugh. 19 vols. London, 1902 
DOBELL, SYDNEY THOMPSON 
Poetical Works, ed. J. Nichol. 2 vols. London, 1875 
Thoughts on Art, Philosophy and Religion, ed. J. Nichol. London, 1876 
Life and Letters, ed. E. Jolly. 2 vols. London, 1878 
Dosson, HENRY AUSTIN 
Works in Prose and Poetry. 11 vols. New York [191?] 
Dopcson, CHARLES LUTWIDGE 
Collected Verse, ed. J. EF McDermot. New York, 1924 
DoyLe, SiR ARTHUR CONAN 
Works. Crowborough ed. 24 vols. New York, 1930 
Du MAUvRIER, GEORGE 
Legend of Camelot. London, 1898 
Social Pictorial Satire. London, 1898 
EDGEWORTH, MARIA 
Chosen Letters, ed. FE V. Barry. Boston, 1931 
ELIOT, GEORGE 
Works. Cabinet ed. 21 vols. London, 1878-86 
Works. Warwick ed. 12 vols. New York, 1901-3 
GASKELL, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Works. Knutsford ed., ed. A. W. Ward. 8 vols. London, 1906 
GILBERT, SIR WILLIAM S. 
Original Plays, 2d, 3d, and 4th Ser. London, 1876; repr. 1911 
Plays and Poems, ed. D. Taylor. New York, 1932 
GopwIin, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Original Stories from Real Life, 1791, ed. E. V. Lucas. Oxford, 1906 
Posthumous Works. 4 vols. London, 1798 
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Harpy, THOMAS 
Works. Wessex ed. 24 vols. London, 1919-29 
HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST 
Works. 4 vols. London, 1921 
KEATS, JOHN 
Poetical Works . . . Life and Letters, by Lord Houghton. London, 1933 
KINGSLEY, CHARLES 
Life and Works. 19 vols. London, 1901-3 
KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Works. Mandalay ed. 26 vols. New York, 1925 
Works. Uniform ed. 27 vols. London 
Verse. London, 1933 
KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN 
Dramatic Works. 2 vols. London, 1856 
Life of ... by Richard Brinsley Knowles. London, 1872 
Lear, EDWARD 
Works. 3 vols. London, 1928-32 
LE FANU, JOSEPH SHERIDAN 
The Library would welcome any of the writings of this author, except the one title 
it now has, Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O’Brien (Dublin, 1847). 
LEVER, CHARLES JAMES 
Life and Letters, by Edmund Downey. 2 vols. New York, 1906 
Lewis, MATTHEW GREGORY 
Journal of a West Indian Proprietor, 1815-1817, ed. Mona Wilson. Boston, 1929 
The Monk, ed. E. A. Baker. New York, 1907 
LyTTON, EDWARD GEORGE BULWER-LYTTON, 1ST BARON 
Works. New Knebworth ed. 29 vols. London, 1895-98 
MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON 
History of England, ed. C. H. Firth. 6 vols. London, 1913-15 
MARRYAT, FREDERICK 
Novels, ed. R. Brimley Johnson. 22 vols. London, 1896-98 
MARTINEAU, HARRIET 
Illustrations of Political Economy. Vols. VI-IX. London, 1832-34 
MONTGOMERY, JAMES 
Memoirs of . . . the Life and Writings, by John Holland and James Everett. Vols. 
III-VII. London, 1854-56 
Morris, WILLIAM 
William Morris and His Poetry, by B. I. Evans. London, 1925 
NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY 
Prose and Poetry, ed. G. N. Shuster. Boston, 1925 
Poems. Oxford Standard Authors 
Letters and Correspondence, ed. Anne Mozley. 2 vols. London, 1920 
PATER, WALTER H. 
Works, ed. C. S. Shadwell. 10 vols. London, 1910 
Walter Pater, by Arthur Christopher Benson (English Men of Letters Series). New 
York, 1906 
PaTMorE, Coventry K. D. 
Poems, ed. Basil Champneys. New and complete ed. in 1 vol. London, 1906 
Works. New uniform ed. 5 vols. London, 1907 
PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE 
Life of Peacock, by Carl Van Doren. New York, 1911 
PHILLIPS, STEPHEN 
Collected Plays. New York, 1921 
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RADCLIFFE, Mrs. ANN 
Novels, ed. Sir Walter Scott (Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library). Edinburgh, 1824 
Posthumous Works. 4 vols. London, 1833 
Poetical Works. 2 vols. London, 1834 
READE, CHARLES 
Autobiography of a Thief (New Piccadilly Library). London, 1932 
ROssETTI, CHRISTINA 
Family Letters, ed. W. M. Rossetti. London, 1908 
Scott, SIR WALTER 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ed. Thomas F Henderson. 4 vols. London, 1932 
Poetical Works, ed. Andrew Lang. 2 vols. London, 1895, 
SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Works, Standard ed. 30 vols. London, 1931-36 
Collected Works. 21 vols. New York, 1931 
Bernard Shaw, an Unauthorized Biography, by Frank Harris. New York, 1931 
SHELLEY, PERCY BYssHE 
Life of Shelly, by Humbert Wolfe. 2 vols. London, 1933 
SOUTHEY, ROBERT 
Poetical Works (collected by himself). 10 vols. London, 1837-38 
Lives and Works of the Uneducated Poets (Oxford Miscellany of Prose and Poetry). 
Oxford, 1925 
STEVENSON, ROBERT Louis 
Works. Vailima ed. 26 vols. London, 1922 
SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES 
L’Oeuvre de Swinburne, by Paul de Reul. Oxford, 1922 
SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON 
Essays, Speculative and Suggestive, ed. H. EF Brown. London, 1907 
SYMONS, ARTHUR 
Collected Works. 16 vols. New York, 1924 
SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON 
Complete Works. 4 vols. Boston, 1912 
Complete Works. 1 vol. New York, 1935 
Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature, by Daniel Corkery. New York, 1931 
TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD 
Complete Poetical Works. Eversley ed., ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 9 vols. London, 
1907-8 
TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 
Anthony Trollope, a Commentary, by Michael Sadleir. Boston, 1927 
Chronicles of Barsetshire, ed. F Harrison. 8 vols. London, 1906 
Warp, Mrs. MARy AUGUSTA (HUMPHREY) 
Marcella 
Sir George Tressady 
Coryston Family 
Great Success 
WATSON, SIR WILLIAM 
Selected Poems. London, 1928 
WaATTs-DUNTON, THEODORE 
Aylwin. London, 1898 (or later) 
WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
Experiment in Autobiography. 2 vols. London, 1934 
WILDE, OscAR 
Works: Stories, Plays, Poems, Essays. New York, 1933 
Oscar Wilde, by Gustaaf Johannes Renier. New York, 1933 
Plays. Vols. III-IV. Boston, 1905-20 
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WorDsworTH, WILLIAM 

Wordsworth, by Charles Harold Herford. New York, 1930 
YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 

Collected Plays. New York, 1934 

Collected Poems. New York, 1933 

Autobiographies. New York, 1926 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery Publications 


Studies and Monographs 


AMERICAN FICTION, 1774-1850. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by Lyle H. Wright. Illustrated $3.50 

Lists 2,200 editions of 1,400 titles of prose tales, novels, romances, and novelettes located 

in seventeen institutions and two private collections in America. 

ASTRONOMICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: A STUDY OF THE 
CosMOLOGICAL IDEAS OF THE SCIENTIFIC WRITERS FROM 1500 TO 1645, 
by Francis R. Johnson $3.25 


A survey of English writings on science, charting the course of astronomical thought in 
scientific circles during that significant period of transition from the old cosmology to 


the new. 

CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PAINTINGS IN THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
AND ArT GALLERY, by C. H. Collins Baker, with an Introduction by Sir 
Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions $6.00 

This official Catalogue has been printed, in a limited edition, with the distinction re- 

quired by the exceptional quality of what is recognized as the finest collection of 

eighteenth-century English portraits. 

CATALOGUE OF WILLIAM BLAKE’s DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS IN THE HuNT- 
INGTON LipraryY, by C. H. Collins Baker. Illustrated $2.25, 


Reproductions, with full information, of the three important sets of Milton illustra- 
tions—Paradise Lost, Comus, and the Morning of Christ’s Nativity—and the few sepa- 
rate works in water color by which William Blake is represented at the Library. 


CoMICALL SATYRE AND SHAKESPEARE’S ““TROILUS AND CrEssipA;’ by Oscar 
James Campbell $3.00 


Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston con- 
formed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic fashion. 


THE First GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA. INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES OF THE 
EARLY COLONIAL RULING Ciass, by Louis B. Wright $3.75 


A study of the ideas of gentility of the early Virginia aristocracy, their transmission 
from England, their adaptation, and the intellectual qualities of such early families 
as the Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and Wormeleys. 


FRANGOIS BOUCHER AND THE BEAUVAIS TAPESTRIES, by Maurice Block. 
Illustrated $1.25 


This study, accompanied by 24 excellent collotype reproductions, carries the reader into 
eighteenth-century France and outlines the background for an appreciation of the 
master works of the tapestry weaver’s craft. 
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Mippte-Ciass CULTURE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, by Louis B. Wright. 
Pp. 733 $5.00 


Gives an interpretation of the middle-class Elizabethan England from which the early 
colonists sailed for America. 


Sources 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO Lorp Howe, 
1776-1778, edited by Edward H. Tatum, Jr. Pp. 369, 7 maps $4.50 


An unusually interesting diary of New York under British occupation, by a keen Brit- 
ish observer, secretary to Admiral Richard Howe, in command of the British navy. 


ARBorR OF Amorous Devices, by Nicholas Breton. With an Introduction 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile of 1597 edition $3.00 


BritTons Bowre OF DELIGHTS, 1591. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile $3.00 


CALIFORNIA IN 1792. THE EXPEDITION OF Jos LONGINOS MARTINEZ, trans- 
lated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 
This narrative account of one of the first scientific expeditions to the Californias in- 


cludes statistical data on the explorations and investigations then undertaken, with 
notes on Indian life and customs. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUuRY, Including Kele’s 
Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Edward Bliss Reed. A facsimile reproduction $3.00 


COLONIAL PANORAMA, 1775. DR. ROBERT HONYMAN’S JOURNAL FOR MARCH 
AND ApRIL, edited by Philip Padelford. 2 folded maps $2.00 


Diary of a journey from Virginia to New York and Boston, just before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. 


Dairy MepIrations, by Philip Pain. Cambridge, 1668. With an Introduc- 
tion by Leon Howard. A facsimile reproduction $ .75 


DocuMENTs RELATING TO NEw NETHERLAND, 1624-1626, translated and 
edited by A. J. F van Laer. Reproduced in facsimile, with facing tran- 
scripts and translations. Folio. Bound in buckram $25.00 


Drury LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776, compiled from the Playbills and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan $7.00 


The Calendar is divided into two parts: one is a chronological list of the plays presented 
at the Drury Lane Theatre in London, so arranged that the reader can find the program 
for any season, week, or day; the other an alphabetical list of the plays, with the dates 
on which each was performed, and with the casts, so far as they can be reconstructed 
from playbills and other sources. 
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THE GRUMBLER, an Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With an Introduc- 


tion and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. A transcription $1.50 
THE LAws AND LIBERTIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1648. With an Introduction 
by Max Farrand. Type facsimile $3.00 
Mary OF NIMMEGEN. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres and 
Adriaan Jacob Barnouw. Collotype facsimile $1.50 
THE MirRor FOR MAGISTRATES, edited by Lily B. Campbell $12.00 


The contemporary popularity of the Mirror for Magistrates is attested by the eight 
editions that appeared between 1559 and 1610. Its modern neglect is shown by the 
limitation of the last edition (1815) to 150 copies. This new edition contains the 1559 
text, all subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full verbal collations for all 
of the editions between 1563 and 1587. 


PLUTARCH’S QUYETE OF Mynpk, Translated by Thomas Wyat. With an 
Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill. Heliotype facsimile $1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The First Quarto, 1603. Collotype facsimile 


$3.00 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The Second Quarto, 1604. Collotype facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 
Together with First Quarto $5.00 


“To MARKIE”: THE LETTERS OF ROBERT E. LEE TO MARTHA Custis WIL- 
LIAMS, edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven $1.50 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, 
edited with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz $3.00 


Of the 400 letters in the Huntington collection, 128 are printed in full. Of the remain- 
ing letters, 103 are summarized individually; the rest are listed according to content. 


WASHINGTON’s Map oF Mount VERNON, 1793. Reproduced in facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Lawrence Martin. Pp. vii; full-scale map, 
folded $ .25 


In Press 


Tue LETTERS OF Dr. GEORGE CHEYNE TO THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON, 
1730-1739, edited with an Introduction by Charles F Mullett 
During 1730-40, Di. George Cheyne, the friend of Samuel Richardson, carried on a 
semiprofessional and social correspondence with the famous if eccentric Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon. His letters are valuable for the light they cast upon the practice of 
medicine in high society by a physician jocularly called “the Aberdeen Falstaff’ 
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THE LETTERS OF ROBERT CARTER, 1720-1727. THE COMMERCIAL INTER- 
ESTS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN, edited by Louis B. Wright 

This valuable collection of letters provides an insight into the life of a great colonial 

planter, Robert (“King”) Carter of Corotoman. It also has information on the tobacco 


trade, the slave traffic, the effect in Virginia of the South Sea crash, and much else of 
commercial and social interest. 


NoBILis, oR A VIEW OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A SIDNEY, and LEssus 
Lucusris, by Thomas Moffet, with Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson 

A printing of the original Latin, with its translation, of a manuscript, by Thomas 

Moffet, containing a new life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. The 


full introduction and notes are concerned with Moffet, his work reproduced here, and 
other early accounts of Sidney. 


THRALIANA, edited by Katharine C. Balderston 
The Huntington Library has six volumes of Thraliana, containing not only anecdotes 


about Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, jotted down by Mrs. Thrale, but also much 
autobiographical material, in verse and prose, about a very remarkable woman. 


In Preparation 


CALiFornNiA, 1847-1852. DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM RicH Hutton. With an 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. 58 full-page illustrations 


Reproductions of water-color and pencil drawings by a young engineer, whose training 
in draftsmanship made his work exact and accurate in detail. Among the places espe- 
cially illustrated are San Francisco, the area of the Gold Rush, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and several missions. A drawing of Sutter’s Sawmill 
is to be reproduced in color. 


Huntington Library Lists 


. CHECK List oF AMERICAN Laws, CHARTERS, AND CONSTITUTIONS OF 
THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Com- 
piled by Willard O. Waters $1.00 


. SPORTING Books IN THE HUNTINGTON LisrARY. Compiled by Lyle 
H. Wright $1.25 


. INCUNABULA IN THE HUNTINGTON Lisrary. Compiled by Herman 
Ralph Mead $7.50 


. CATALOGUE OF THE LARPENT PLAYS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 
Compiled by Dougald MacMillan $4.25 
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Huntington Library Quarterly 


The Huntington Library Quarterly, whose first number appeared in 
October, 1937, is issued, as its name implies, four times a year. It costs 
$5.00 a year by subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. 

The primary purpose of the Quarterly is to provide a medium for the 
publication of articles based on the researches of scholars at the Library. 
While the emphasis is upon the English Renaissance, American history 
and literature are not neglected. The Quarterly also prints, from time 
to time, letters and documents, of literary or historical importance, from 
the Library’s collections, and includes a regular section devoted to the 
interests of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

The Quarterly was preceded by the Huntington Library Bulletin, 
whose first number appeared in May, 1931, and whose eleventh and last 
was issued in April, 1937. Subscribers to the Quarterly may purchase Nos. 
1-11 of the Bulletin at $10.00 the set; separate numbers, at $1.25 each. 
Tables of contents and indexes for all numbers of the Bulletin and Quar- 
terly will be sent on request. 
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Hand Lists 


The following hand lists of special exhibitions at the Huntington 
Library are available: 


Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 

CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 cents 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CONTEMPORARY CARTOONS. Illustrated. 10 cents 

THE ENGLISH NoveEL. Illustrated. 10 cents 

FinE Books. Sixteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1732-1932. 10 cents 


LEARNING FOR LADIEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 


LEGAL MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 


Los ANGELES: ‘THE TRANSITION DECADES, 1850~—70. Illustrated. 10 cents 


MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE IN TUDOR ENGLAND. 15 cents 


MEXICAN IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Illustrated. 
25 cents 


MEXICO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 10 cents 

RARE NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 cents 
SCIENCE AND THE NEW WokRLpD (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS OF MILTON’S “PARADISE LosT”’ 
Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


PRELIMINARY HANDBOOK: THE ART COLLECTIONS. 25, cents 


GuIDE TO THE DEsERT PLANT COLLECTION. By William Hertrich. Ilus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Henry Epwarps HuNTINGTON: THE FOUNDER AND THE Liprary. By 
Robert O. Schad. Illustrated. 25, cents 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY BULLETINS 
(Now succeeded by The Huntington Library Quarterly) 


Contents 
No. r: May, 1931. 214 pages 
Henry E. Huntington. Robert O. Schad 
Huntington Library Collections 
Medical Incunabula. Herman Ralph Mead 
New England, 1830-1850. Frederick Jackson Turner 


No. 2: November, 1931. 176 pages 


Check List of English Newspapers and Periodicals before 1801. Anthony J. Gabler 

Some Explorations in San Marino. Sir William Beveridge 

Elizabethan Proof Corrections in The First Part of the Contention (1600), with Fac- 
similes. Tucker Brooke 

Four Scarce Poems of George Wither. J. Milton French 

Letters and Accounts of James Brydges, 1705-1713. Edward Léon Harvey 

Coleridge Marginalia in Henry Brooke's The Fool of Quality. Edwin Berck Dike 


No. 3: February, 1933. 169 pages 

American Imprints, 1648-1797. Willard O. Waters 

Loudoun Papers: (a) Colonial, 1756-58, Stanley M. Pargellis; (b) French Colonial, 1742- 
53. Norma B. Cuthbert 

Letters of Andrew Jackson. Avery O. Craven 

Papers of Francis Lieber. Charles B. Robson 

Frederick Jackson Turner at the Huntington Library. Max Farrand 


No. 4: October, 1933. 152 pages 
Supplement to the Short Title Catalogue, 1475-1640. Cecil K. Edmonds 


No. 5: April, 1934. 182 pages 

Summary Report on the Hastings Manuscripts 

Thomas Digges. Francis R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey 

Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and Elianor Cobham his Wife in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates. Lily B. Campbell 

Arminian versus Puritan in England, ca. 1620-1640. Godfrey Davies 


No. 6: November, 1934. 171 pages 


The Suppressed Edition of A Mirror for Magistrates. Lily B. Campbell 
Hamlet’s Book. Hardin Craig 

John Hepwith’s Spenserian Satire upon Buckingham. Hoyt H. Hudson 
The Reading of Plays during the Puritan Revolution. Louis B. Wright 

A Tract Long Attributed to Milton. P S. Havens 

American Prose Style: 1700-1770. Howard Mumford Jones 

Carroll’s Withdrawal of the 1865 Alice. Harry Morgan Ayres 





HUNTINGTON LIBRARY BULLETINS 
(Now succeeded by The Huntington Library Quarterly) 


Contents 
No. 7: April, 1935. 194 pages 
California Books and Manuscripts in the Huntington Library. John C. Parish 
Robert Recorde’s Mathematical Teaching. Francis R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey 
Penelope Devereux as Sidney’s Stella. Hoyt H. Hudson 


The Army and the Downfall of Richard Cromwell. Godfrey Davies 
Early American Copies of Milton. Leon Howard 


No. 8: October, 1935. 175 pages 


The Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library. R. W. Chambers 
The Christian Muse. Lily B. Campbell 

Jaques. Oscar James Campbell 

Wit, “Mixt Wit,’ and the Bee in Amber. W. Lee Ustick and Hoyt H. Hudson 
“Timon’s Villa” and Cannons. George Sherburn 


No. 9: April, 1936. 166 pages 

William Lily’s Verse for the Entry of Charles V into London. C. R. Baskervill 
A Letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester, to a Lady. Conyers Read 

A Small Handful of Fragrant Flowers (1575). Hyder E. Rollins 

The Dramatic Construction of Poetaster. Oscar James Campbell 

The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry. Leon Howard 

Some Victorian Forged Rarities. Roland Baughman 


No. ro: October, 1936. 189 pages 


Robert Aylett. Frederick M. Padelford 

Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs. Max Farrand 

The Censorship in the Case of Macklin’s The Man of the World. Dougald MacMillan 
Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Marginalia. Marjorie Nicolson 
William Blake, Painter. C. H. Collins Baker 

Letters of Charles Lever to His Wife and Daughter. Franklin PR. Rolfe 


No. 11: April, 1937. 161 pages 


The Development of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. George B. Parks 

Wit’s Bedlam of John Davies of Hereford. Lambert Ennis 

Edward May’s Borrowings from Timothe Kendall and Others. Hoyt H. Hudson 
Richard Earl of Carbery’s Advice to His Son. Virgil B. Heltzel 

The Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861. Merle Curti 





Subscribers to the Quarterly may purchase Bulletins 1 to 11 at $10 the set; 
separate numbers at $1.25 each. 











